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SKETCHING AMONG THE CROW INDIANS. 


BY “MAN-APRAID-OR-HIS-NAME.* 


FTER a month’s sketching among 

the Sioux near Standing Rock * 

we felt prepared for more ear- 

nest work among the remote and 

primitive Crows, who dwell in South- 

eastern Montana, between the Bighorn 
Mountains and Yellowstone River. 

The route was by the Northern Pacific 
Railroad from Bismarck to Custer, a 
station on the Yellowstone at the mouth 
of the Bighorn River. The place has 
no importance except as a point of de- 
parture and freight depot for Fort Custer 
and the Crow Agency, and as the north- 
ern terminus of the stage line south- 
ward into Wyoming; yet it has a his- 
tory. Lewis and Clarke made one of 
their camps here and paused for a local 
reconnoissance. Here those bands of 
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wandering trappers used often to rendez- 
vous who knew this whole country well 
twenty years before the first attempt at 
a map was made. And here Indians 
camped and fished and fought, for the 
Bighorn Valley was ever a disputed ter- 
ritory —a bloody borderland between 
the Sioux and Crows. In 1863 a gold- 
hunting expedition of fifteen men 
descended the Yellowstone from Ban- 
nock City and prospected the valley 
and sources of the Bighorn, -encounter- 
ing deadly adventures. At the mouth 
of this river, on its eastern bank, they 
laid out a townsite named Bighorn City 
and took up quarter sections all about 
it. Later a military post, Fort Tullock, 
was built there, succeeded by a station 
which has the name “ Bighorn” on the 
railway map, but no existence other- 








wise. Custer, however, stands upon the 
western bank in the angle between the 
Bighorn and the Yellowstone. 

Our arrival was at night and we 
should have made haste to leave next 
morning but a band of Crows was 
encamped near by under a chief named 
Big Ox. These men had been of great 
assistance to a neighboring cattleman 
in extinguishing a prairie fire, and in 
return he had giventhem money. That 
night they were to feast and dance. 

We spent the afternoon and evening 
at their camp, the afternoon by going 
into the lodges and talking with the 
people, and the evening in watching a 
dance of the women. The men fur- 
nished the music, which consisted of a 
song with adrum accompaniment. The 
measure of the drum-beat was very 
strange, a sort of galloping. The move- 
ments of the dance, in which only wom- 
en took part, were slow and not un- 
graceful, with a languid swaying of the 
arms and body very different from the 
short, choppy stepping of most squaw 
dances elsewhere. 

This short acquaintance was quite 
enough to satisfy us that Big Ox’s band 
was by no means a fair type of the Crow 
nation. To the vicinity of the railway 
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and the towns gravitates the worst, or 
at any rate the most worthless, element 
in all tribes. Self-respecting Indians 
keep back in the hills and avoid, rather 
than seek, the companionship of white 
men. They understand perfectly that 
the ruffians and hangers-on about the 
railway stations and frontier groceries 
are, as a rule, a low order of white men 
and they feel, very justly, that it is be- 
neath their dignity to associate with 
them. It is not quite fair to say that all 
Big Ox’s people were of a low order be- 
sause they were only sojourning there 
for a time, but in general the redskins 
seen by the Western railway traveler 
are the outcasts of their tribes. 

A line of daily stages runs up the val- 
ley of the Bighorn to Fort Custer and 
then on through the ranches and mines 
of Northern Wyoming until it reaches 
the Elkhorn Valley Railway near its 
present terminus. In this stage we 
took our places on the morning after the 
dance at Big Ox’s camp bound for Fort 
Custer, which was to be our point of de- 
parture for the mountains. 

The road led along the timbered bot- 
tom on the western side of the river, 
here narrow and bounded by a line of 
bluffs a hundred feet or so in height, 
which indicated the face of a grassy 
terrace. On the opposite side a similar 
condition prevailed. James Stuart, lead- 
er of the expedition to which I have 
referred, says that he engraved his 
name and the date (May 6, 1863) upon 
a sandstone about three-fourths of a 
mile above camp, adding: “It will stay 
there for ages, and if I perish on this 
expedition I have left my mark.” We 
should have liked to stop long enough 
to search out this relic, for Stuart was a 
hero in his way. 

The Bighorn river is a yellow, boiling 
current and abounds in catfish. The soil 
of the gradually widening terraces 
seems to be good, but the grass is 
thin and poor. Enormous herds of buf- 
falo were wont to range here in times 
past, but now the only wild animals 
visible are endless colonies of prairie 
dogs with an occasional coyote. The 
dust rose in clouds about us, the sun 
was hot and there was nothing to see 
worth looking at all the morning, so 
that our approach to Fort Custer made 
an agreeable change. 

Thirty-six miles above its mouth the 
contracted valley widens out into a 
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broad and perfectly flat plain nine 
miles in breadth, at the upper or south- 
ern end of which the Little Bighorn, 
or Littlehorn as it is usually called, 
comes in from the south. In the angle 
of the two rivers, upon the crest of a 
lofty ridge, stands Fort Custer, so 
clearly and sharply visible beyond the 
great flat in the transparent air of this 
high and dry region that we could not 
believe it nine miles distant. 

When at last we had been ferried 
across the Bighorn and 
had climbed the long hill 
to the parade ground we 
found not only an impor- 
tant and handsome post, but 
a grand landscape spread 
out in all directions—a 
panorama of vari-colored 
plains, ridges and fantastic 
buttes, girdled with mount- 
ains whose crests were snow- 
capped. One of the officers 
was extremely anxious we 
should make some sketches, 
but, apart from the fact 
that to have undertaken 
such a panorama in the sim- 
plest way was a far more diffi- 
cult and costly task than 
our military friend had any 
idea of, lack of time forbade 
it as we halted only long 
enough to change horses. 

Soon afterward we arrived 
at the Crow Agency. Thisis 
not only beautifully placed, 
but an unusually lively and 
sociable post, since it is the 
headquarters of Gen. James 
A. Brisbin, Colonel of the 
First Cavalry, who has com- 
mand of all the troops in 
Montana. 

It was on this spot that 
Stuart wrote in his journal 
in 1863: 

“We have two on guard at a time, and 
divide the night into two watches. I 
have to come on at one o’clock to-night, 
and it takes all the romance out of 
traveling in the mountains to have to 
leave a warm, comfortable bed at one 
a.m., on a cold, windy, rainy night and 
stand guard until six in the morning, 
the weary hours cheered by the infernal 
howling of coyotes, buffalo, wolves, 
and pleasing thoughts of Indians crawl- 
ing round camp and the probability 
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of hearing their arrows and bullets 
come hissing through the pitchy dark- 
ness.” 

The present Government agency for 
the Crow tribe is twelve miles above 
Fort Custer. It stands upon a wide flat 
between the Little Bighorn and some 
bare hills which a few years ago were 
alive with buffalo. The agency build- 
ings surround a parade ground and in- 
clude a large schoolhouse. The stage 
road passes outside of this quadrangle, 
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and beside it are the company’s stables 
and the store and house of the post- 
trader where we bought our provisions. 
The whole establishment was neither 
so interesting nor so admirable as any 
one of the Sioux agencies which we saw. 
We remained here three days, but one 
of these was largely. spent in a journey 
to the Custer battlefield—the scene of 





the fatal fight between the Indians and 
a battalion of the Seventh Cavalry 
under General Geo. A. Custer, in which 
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that dashing commander, all of his staff 
and line officers and every soldier and 
civilian in his command, excepting his 
Indian scout Curly, were killed. 

This field, which is about three miles 
from the agency, stretches from the 
river to the bluffs, and it was while the 
dismounted soldiers were trying to get 
back from the 
stream to the high 
ground where their 
horses stood that 
they were envel- 
oped— surrounded 
hardly expresses 
it —by their foes 
and _ slaughtered. 
Wherever a man 
fell a marble slab 
has been erected by 
the Government, 
which has made a 
military reserve of 
the embattled 
area, and here and 
there these are in 
close groups show- 
ing how squads 
were cut off and 
heaped together. 
The largest of 
these groups is on 
the top of the hill, 
where Custer and 
his staff, and the 
survivors who had 
gone that far with 
him, were clus- 
tered and killed side by side. Major 
Reno’s position was five miles distant. 

At the end of three days we were 
glad to leave the agency, and hired an 
Indian and his team—for as yet we had 
bought no horses—to take us and our 
effects up the river a few miles to a 
place where several lodges of Crows 
were encamped on the Reno battlefield. 

Our outfit for this expedition will not 
seem very elaborate probably to a 
wealthy sportsman or a fanciful painter, 
but it answered our purpose very well 
and would not be materially improved 
were we to make another similar jour- 
ney, except in the direction of kitchen 
arrangements. 

For the three of us we had a single 
wall-tent, ten by twelve, together with 
a fly or sheet of canvas which we 
sometimes placed over the tent, but as 
arule erected upon poles in front of it 
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so as to form a shady veranda. This 
tent we took with us from the East, and 
to reduce its bulk left the poles behind, 
cutting substitutes as we needed them 
out of the nearest copse. Our bedding, 
which consisted wholly of blankets, we 
also took with us from home; but sad- 
dles and bridles we bought at the agency 
and sold when we 
got through with 
them. It had been 
the design to pro- 
vide ourselveswith 
pack animals, but 
our experience 
among the Sioux 
decided us to trust 
to the Indians to 
move our goods 
whenever we want- 
ed to travel. This 
course proved sat- 
isfactory, but it 
must be remem- 
bered that we did 
not move often nor 
rapidly. 

Our firearms 
consisted of two 
Winchester rifles 
and two shotguns. 
Brown and Jones 
ach carried big 
belt-revolvers — in 
their valises. 
Brown strapped 
his on three times 
in all, and Jones 
fired his once at a jack-rabbit, which he 
missed. The only Indians among whom 
a traveler needs a revolver are those in 
the Indian Territory—on account of 
the vagabond white men there. 

The kitchen was condensed into a 
single article, to wit: a skillet. By this 
is meant a shallow, long-handled stew- 
pan of sheet iron. Though this is an 
all-useful and all-powerful utensil in 
case of emergency there was no good 
reason for limiting ourselves to it, and 
we often regretted that we had not 
taken a covered baking kettle or Dutch 
oven, and one or two other implements. 
In fact, we might well have carried a 
sheet-iron tent-stove, and in a tent like 
ours it is infinitely better than an open 
fire, especially in the fall when stormy 
weather begins. However we had none 
of these luxuries and got along very 
well, especially as the Indian women 
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who waited upon us were all excellent 
bread bakers and fair camp-cooks. 

For meat we trusted to our guns, and 
bought beef only now and then after an 
issuing-day. A stock of canned fruits 
and vegetables, flour, cornmeal, New 
Orleans molasses and plenty of it—an 
invaluable part of camp provisions— 
coffee (which we were compelled to 
crush, lacking of a coffee mill) and such 
condiments as sugar, pepper, salt, etc., 
completed the commissariat. 

As for art materials, we carried a good 

many more stretchers and canvases than 
we used; pads and books of paper, 
boxes of water colors and a box of 
pastels, which got lost and delayed and 
half smashed and was always where it 
ought not to be. The pastel is exceed- 
ingly appropriate for the sort of work 
we were attempting, especially in the 
depiction of the clear, hard type of 
scenery, with its 
crude coloring, 
which characteriz- 
es that region. Yet 
this ill-fortuned - 
box was useful only 
as an object of 
admiration and 
amusement to the 
Indians, who were 
delighted with its 
display of colors. 
Not a single one 
of the few sketches 
made in chalk 
reached New York 
in recognizable 
condition. 

Our first tent, 
then—to go back 
to the story—was 
pitched on the ; 
river bank some |r 
eight miles above “* oft, 
the agency andon (44 Ws é 
the ground where, er 
in 1876, Sitting 
Bull’s army of 
Sioux and Chey- 
ennes were en- 
camped when Reno attacked them and 
was driven back. The only stand made 
by Reno was on the top of the neigh- 
boring bluffs, where many marble head- 
stones are now placed, marking the 
course and casualties of the fight, as on 
the Custer field below. 

This camp proved to be an excellent 
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introduction to our new friends, the 
Crows. We found here Blanket Bull, 
an intelligent young fellow of rather a 
fine type; another young man of enor- 
mous stature and lanky frame called 
Haté-ki, “ The Tall;” several men of 
different ages whose names we never 
learned, and a negro squaw-man (that 
is, one having an Indian wife) who 
went by the name of “Smoky” among 
the whites, and “ Mas-tci-ri scpit-te,” 
“ Black White Man,” among the Indians. 
Mas-tci-ri does not mean literally whzte 
man, but isa general term meaning that 
the person to whom it is applied is some- 
thing else than Indian. It is the pre- 
cise antonym from their standpoint 
of our word /udian, which takes no ac- 
count of any linguistic or tribal distinc- 
tions. Finally, we met here a man of 
middle age and rather imposing mien 
with whom our destinies were afterward 
closely interlinked 

- —Deaf Bull. 
Deaf Bull, Sie- 
du - ba - a- kuk’-k’ 
huc, or simply A- 
kuk’-k’ huc, “the 
deaf,” for short, 
had been the lead- 
ing orator, the 
power behind the 
throne, in the 
Sword Bearer out- 
break in 1888. He 
had not actually 
fought, but was 
punished by the 
Government for 
his counsels in that 
direction by eight- 
een months of im- 
prisonment at Fort 
Snelling, which 
taught him a lot of 
wisdom in the way 
of discretion. But 
though Deaf Bull 
has always avoid- 
ed—as have the 
Crows generally— 
any conflict with 
the whites, he has lived all his life in 
battle with the Sioux. We were told 
that when he “counted his coups” he 
credited himself with the death of eight 
Sioux and could show their scalps to 
prove it. He carried an equal number 
of bullet-wounds, and some of the bul- 
lets that made them are still imbedded 
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in his tough old limbs; while his arms 
and breast are ridged with knife-scars 
or with those dreadful cicatrices left by 
the sun-dance. 

Deaf Bull began at once to cultivate 
our acquaintance and helped us in 
numberless difficulties. As he was very 
quick of perception we were soon .able 
to communicate with him by means of 
the sign language almost as well as his 
own people. He was not quite as deaf 
as a post, and his infirmity often served 
him in good 
stead, as he 
made it a point 
not tohearany- 
thing which he 
wished to ig- 
nore. His son- 
in-law, Bear 
Claw, was a 
policeman, and 
we soon came 
to regard him, 
also, as an ex- 
cellent and 
trustworthy 
man. 

These men, 
with their rela- 
tives, formed a 
settlement of 


respectable size and furnished us mate- 


rial for three weeks’ study. Our tent 
stood right among the other lodges and 
we had hardly driven our stakes before 
visitors clustered about to greet us with 
unmistakable welcome. Several women 
came with armfuls of wood and buckets 
of water, vying with one another in 
showing us attentions, no doubt in an- 
ticipation of the slight rewards which 
would follow. To avoid complications, 
we soon made an arrangement with an 
old squaw to chop and bring to us enough 
fuel for our use every day. In spite of 
this however, we would sometimes find 
ourselves provided with a double allow- 
ance and shortly after would be in- 
formed by some old dame, in the most 
casual and disinterested manner imagi- 
nable, that with no little exertion and 
inconvenience to herself she had brought 
us a large back-load of wood. Occa- 
sionally they would bring us plums or 
cherries. Nearly every afternoon as 
supper-time approached, we would go 
out with our guns for perhaps an hour 
and usually had no difficulty in getting 
enough teals, mallards, widgeons, or 
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spoonbills to keep our mess supplied. 
That was all we ever attempted. From 
two to five ducks each afternoon would 
be all we could dispose of in that warm 
weather, though later as the nights 
grew frosty, we often had enough for 
two or three days hanging in the shade 
of our tent out of reach of the skunks 
at night and of the magpies early in the 
morning. 

Our first experience with skunks was 
no less exciting than novel, though 
it is laughable 
enough to look 
back upon.’ 
Brown was 
awakened one 
night by a 
sound which 
he immediate- 
ly concluded 
was made by 
some animal 
licking its 
chops and 
gnashing in 
greedy haste. 
Drawing along 
knife, he pre- 
pared for a 
deadly on- 
slaught upon 
the intruder supposing it to be an In- 
dian dog; but, upon striking a match, 
his horror was unspeakable. He discov- 
ered a skunk in the middle of the tent 
engaged in devouring a brace of teals. 
He quietly waked up Jones and Robin- 
son and all three crawled out under the 
tent wall and stood shivering in the al- 
most frosty starlight—for Montana mid- 
nights are cold, even in early September 
—debating what to do. It was speedily 
decided that the intruder must be dis- 
lodged at all hazards. _ Urged on by the 
cold, Jones, shivering and chattering, 
finally summoned courage to go far 
enough into the tent to get the candle 
and matches, which fortunately were 
near the front. When a light was struck 
we entered the door with measured 
steps and reverential manner, like a 
band of penitents craving pardon. But 
our visitor had departed, and rolling up 
in our welcome blankets all were soon 
fast asleep again, except Brown. His 
vigilance was soon rewarded by the re- 
newed sound of gluttonish mastication, 
and grasping his trusty shotgun he 
crept noiselessly forth. The skunk, 


















again alarmed, was making off toward 
the river, but there was light enough to 
aim by, and the ringing report, disturb- 
ing rudely the echoes of the night, was 
followed by the disappearance of his 
form. At daybreak he was found lying 
dead by the water’s edge. The Indians, 
too, had been disturbed. He had en- 
tered several of their lodges and broken 
their slumbers so effectually that a 
party of them got up and spent the re- 
mainder of the night in singing. 

One of the first things to claim our 
attention was the purchase of horses, 
and we published our needs far and 
wide, inviting competitors to present 
themselves. Choosing as well as we 
knew how for ourselves, and profiting 
by Deaf Bull’s active help and advice, 
we bought our live stock on the next 
issue-day, and had no reason to repent 
of our bargains. Rough, wild-looking 
little animals they were, but fairly 
gentle, willing, tougher than a pine- 
knot and capable of going almost any- 
where a man could climb—in fact, as 
one old plainsman said, they could al- 
most climb a tree. Once possessed of 
horses we were free in our movements 
and began to travel about. 

Our name “Crow” for this large and 
flourishing tribe of Indians, which still 
occupies a large portion of its ancestral 
country in the valley of the upper Yel- 
lowstone and its tribu- 
taries, is a translation of 
their own totemic name 
Ab-s4r-ra-ké, or Ap-sar- 
ro-ke,as some pronounce 
it. These Indians are of 
Dakotan or Siouan stock, 
but they have long been 
separated from and at 
deadly enmity with the 
eastern confederation of 
tribes, and the two dia- 
lects have become so 
different as not to be 
mutually intelligible— 
more different, for ex- 
ample, than Spanish is 
from Italian. They 
seem to be better lin- 
guists than the Sioux, 
that is, more ready at 
acquiring a strange 
tongue, and many can 
speak English fairly 
well, while an extraor- 
dinary jargon is grow- 
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ing up as a means of communication 
between them and the whites. This 
consists of polyglot phrases like the 
following: Co catch ’em, where co is 
Crow for “ where,” and the whole means 
“Where did you get it?” Or, Co-ni’-e 
tt-pi ? “ Where is your lodge ?” the first 
word Crow and the rest Sioux. Me no 
sabe, “1 don’t know,” is a common phrase 
made of ungrammatical English and 
badly pronounced Spanish, with We heap 
sabe, “I know very well,” as a quaint 
correlative. Many English words have 
been twisted into various meanings quite 
away from their original signification, as 
muppalo, first “ buffalo, then “ cow,” and 
now the word for “meat.” Buckski stands 
now for “deer” as well as buckskin. Pish 
‘em is “fish,” both singular and plural, 
and also “to catch fish.” It was by 
learning a few such phrases as these by 
the use of Sioux, which many speak, and 
by the help of the sign-language, that 
we were able to begin our studies of the 
Crow tongue ; and so quick-witted were 
they and so eager to help us, that it was 
not long before we could get on well 
enough for all practical purposes. One 
difficulty was that of recognizing the 
same word under the varieties of pro- 
nunciation which prevailed. There 
seemed no fixed standard for consonants. 
One individual would clearly enunciate 
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6 where others used 7, and z seemed in- 
terchangeable with d. This is true 
however of all Indian languages; in fact 
of all languages not fixed by literature 
or by academic authority. 

Though the Crows and Sioux are of 
the samerace, we perceived at once strik- 
ing differences. The Crows were larg- 
er, more robust, more strapping, on 
the average, and they certainly took 
better care of themselves. There were 
lesser differences in physique and physi- 
ognomy. The Sioux, for example, pull 
out the eyebrows, giving to their feat- 
ures a very different expression, while 
the Crows donot. Some of the Crows 
have brown hair and many of them 
gray or grayish-blueeyes. This peculi- 
arity has been noticed by travelers 
among the Mandans and has given rise 
to much amusing and learned theoriz- 
ing as to their possible European origin, 
all the way from those ubiquitous “ Lost 
Ten Tribes” to avery early colony of 
Welshmen reported to have “gone 
West” long before Soto saw the low- 
er Mississippi or Nicollet first gazed 
upon Lake Superior. 

Many of the Crow women, and espe- 
cially the young ones, are decidedly 
pretty, but as they grow old all become 
fat and coarse. 

The Crows now number nearly twenty- 
six hundred and form the richest tribe of 
Indians in the whole Northwest, having 
over seven thousand horses besides 
many cattle, wagons, and all they need 
in the way of gearand camp equipment. 

This prosperity is due to two circum- 
stances: In the first place, the Crows 
have always been the most skillful 
horse-thieves and most vigilant horse- 
guarders in the whole country. In the 
second place, as they have never been 
at war with the whites nor seriously in- 
terfered with (as their country did not 
contain much precious mineral), they 
have been allowed to develop in their 
own way and to increase and improve 
their stock, while the troublesome Sioux 
have again and again lost their ponies 
by confiscation or have been obliged to 
consume them in war. 

The lodges of the Crows show their 
presperity. They are larger and better 
than those of the plains tribes and a 
few are still left of the old-fashioned 
skin-made kind which are almost as 
warm asa log-house. The finer Crow 
lodges are really luxurious. Some of 
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them are twenty or twenty-five feet in 
diameter and very high in proportion. 
With an inner lining of some bright 
figured cloth, good bedding, rugs and, 
sometimes carpeted almost to the fire- - 
hole with a profusion of fine woven 
bags from the Flat-heads, elkskin furs 
and utensils richly ornamented, these 
lodges are comfortable in the extreme 
and are usually kept very clean. Of 
course only the richer Indians own and 
maintain such lodges as these, most of 
their poorer brethren living very negli- 
gently and miserably. The worst of 
them however live more cleanly than 
any other tribe we have ever seen. 

The sense of independence and pros- 
perity is apparent in their attitude and 
behavior. They are confident and free 
in their manner, show a high degree of 
intellectuality, talk loudly and are less 
fearful and suspicious of the whites. 
They are the best workers, too, of any 
Indians (as a tribe) in the Northwest. 
Many of them have begun farms and 
some have carried on agriculture to a 
considerable degree ; but all farming in 
their country must be by aid of irriga- 
tion and this requires combined effort 
and the direction of an engineer. The 
Government, asrepresented by the agent, 
is supposed to undertake and carry out 
a scheme of ditches sufficient for each 
group of Indian farms, the Indians do- 
ing the labor and receiving pay. This 
has, in fact, been done only to a limited 
degree and apparently through no lack 
of willingness to co-operate on the part 
of the Crows. But they are not willing 
to work for nothing or for only,a part 
of the pay promised them and, until 
they can receive just treatment, decline 
to waste their labor. This is their ac- 
count of their backwardness in farming. 
Nevertheless, a few Indians advanta- 
geously placed raise crops of some value. 
The best results so far have come from 
hay, for which there is a steady demand 
at Fort Custer and at the railroad. One 
Indian, named Medicine Tail, received 
no less than $2,800 in cash for his hay 
of the season of 1891, and another man 
$1,400. They saved nearly the whole 
of this, depositing it for safekeeping 
with thetrader. They have many wag- 
ons and spans of oxen among them and 
do nearly all the freighting for the 
agency and much for the military and 
for private traders, getting good rates 
in cash for this work. Atthe same time 
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SKETCHING AMONG THE CROW INDIANS. 


the Crows are less civilized than the 
majority of the Sioux, take less interest 
in schools and missions, are more im- 
moral sexually and cling more to their 
native costumes and manners. This 
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Cheyenne and Arapahoe, Pawnee and Sioux, 
Comanche and Kiowa, Blackfoot and Crow, 
Their tepees lay scattered wherever grass 


grew, 
Their pony-tracks showed by each river’s 
smooth flow. 
Here lay their domain, no environment bound 
them, 5 
3arbaric and cunning, and free as the birds, 
And there on. the prairies, beyond and around 
them 
The buffaloes wandered in numberless herds. 


Strange — who fed on a thousand green 
nills, 
Cow, calf and huge bulls with their thick 
streaming manes ; 
They cropped the rich grass and drank deep of 
the rills 
In the tortuous streams intersecting the 
plains ; 
And rumblingly there, from the hollow ground 
under, 
When the mighty mass moved, a low echo 
began, 
That wavered and gathered and swelled into 
thunder, 
While trembled the earth where the buffaloes 
ran. 


Thus roved the swart bison in days long ago, 
And there the red Indian dwelt by his side, 
And ~— by the warrior’s lance and the 

Ow, 
In hundreds and thousands the buffaloes 
ied. 
And still through the march of the seasons, un- 
ceasing 
The buffaloes mingled and multiplied more 
In dense, thronging bands on the prairie in- 
creasin 
Like the green-bladed grass or the sands by 
the shore. 


gt 


adherence to savagery may seem de- 
plorable to the philanthropist, but was 
a high recommendation in our eyes as 
painters and we entered eagerly into 
our studies of their picturesque life. 


BUFFALO. 


But down in their ranks rode the white man at 


ast, 
With his rifle in hand, riding westward for 


gold, 
While hordes of hide-hunters came following 
fast, 
More fierce than the redskins that chased 
them of old. 
And the wild western steppe was an altar of 
slaughter, 
And the stain of those days with dark mam- 
mon abides, 
When the rivers ran blood, and when blood ran 
like water, 
For a million of buffaloes slain for their hides. 


And there in the sunshine the ravens flew down, 
And perched and sat silent on ominous bones, 
Grave kings of destruction, sans scepter and 
crown, 
Who mockingly ruled from their ossified 
thrones. 
For out through the distance, far spreading 
and reaching, 
As white as the wings of the sea-faring gulls, 
The horns and the heads of the bison lay 
bleaching, 
And made of the land a Golgotha of skulls. 


Thetepees have vanished—the savage moveson, 

From the graves of his chiefs to the slow 
sinking sun ; 

The realm that he owned to the stranger has 


one, 
And the day of his race, like a story, is done ; 
And safe from the clutches of sordid-souled 
schemer, 
Far hid in some nook of the mountainous 
lands, 
Black-browed and defiant, and sad as a 
dreamer, ’ 
Alone in his might the last buffalo stands. 
ERNEST MC GAFFEY,. 













































SHARP TIME ON THE MATTAWA. 


BY SIDNEY C, KENDALL. 


WENTY years 

ago the waters 
of Lake Nipissing 
were only stirred by 
the Indian’s paddle 
or the plunge of the 
deer. There was a 
squalid Indian vil- 
lage on the north 
shore, a settlement 
of whites, not much more prosperous, 
on the south shore; but for the most 
part the long, wave-swept margin was 
left to the solitude of primeval nature. 
I had spent three days among the col- 
onists at South River and was impa- 
tient to get back to Pembroke ; but the 
descent of the Mattawa was dangerous, 
and it was not wise to attempt it alone. 
There was a French Canadian who 
wished to go down, but he had no 
canoe. We were depending upon a cer- 
tain Mr. Michael McMicken (locally 
known as Mick) who carried the mail. 

While we were fighting mosquitoes 
upon the stoop of the best house in the 
village welcome news was brought by 
Francois that: “ M’sieu Mick was come 
sure.” I had an interview with “ M’sieu 
Mick,” and he promised to carry me to 
Mattawa by the “very tallest koind of 
thravellin’ that iver was made, sorr.” My 
request had evidently roused his mettle 
for he swaggered about all the evening 
bragging of the run he proposed to 
make and vowing that if “the gintle- 
man wished he would run all the rapids 
from Nipissing to the say.” 

We started at the first gleam of day- 
light on a chilly, foggy morning. I was 
glad to wear my rubber coat and to do 
a share of the paddling. The great lake 
looked almost dismal as we glided along 
the fringe of fallen timber that encum- 
bered the south shore. We threaded 
the islands, shot across the bays and 
skirted the capes until we reached the 
extreme end of a long bay running into 
the east, where we landed to make a 






portage. Mick and Francois carried the, 


canoe and I followed with my satchel 
and a few light effects. Our path lay up 
asteep rocky gulley to the top of the cliff 


where I paused for a parting glance at the 
lake. Thesun was rising. Long streaks 
of vapor marked the water courses, and 
soon the broad face of the lake shim- 
mered through its veil of mist. But I had 
to follow those fellows with the canoe 
and had no time for studying pictures. 
I have frequently been very much 
struck with the indications of antiquity 
of Northern Ontario portage paths. This 
one runs straight as a railway over the 
height of land through a remnant of the 
forest primeval, spared by the lumber- 
man, unscarred by fire. Smooth and 
erect stand the trunks of immense 
pines like colonnades rearing aloft the 
arches of a verdant roof. Unbroken by 
underbrush, the view stretches away in 
endless vistas streaked with shafts of 
pale green light. While these paths are 
surrounded by the very densest bush 
there is always room for the landing and 
portage of the largest canoes. The rocks 
in the track are worn like the pavements 
of cities, for portages are the pre-histor- 
ic highways of the country. During the 
French régime this was the highway to 
the Northwest. Jacques Cartier was 
escorted this way by the Indians ; Cham- 
plain, La Salle and others have passed 
along this very path. Long before the 
French came it was the “Trail of the 
warriors ” on their way to the great ren- 
dezvous at the Tuque of the St. Maurice. 
We descend rapidly the last half 
mile and soon we are afloat again ; this 
time in a narrow river with a cataract 
behind and a good swift current ahead. 
It was exhilarating to sweep along that 
rapid stream. My companions with bow 
and stern paddles kept the bark off 
rocks and snags; the current did the 
rest. From the way that she swirled 
through the eddies and dropped down 
the ledges it was evident that Mick 
was making good his promise of quick 
time. When you are paddling a bark 
canoe you travel upon your knees, 
merely resting your sitting part against 
across bar. But if you are not paddling 
you can stretch out your legs and as- 
sume the posture of a half-opened jack- 
knife, It is imperative upon you to re- 












member that you are not responsible for 
the equilibrium of the canoe ; any effort 
to preserve her balance will result in 
disaster. You have simply to sit still 
and “let her rip,” as Mick puts it. 

A couple of hours of this traveling 
brought us to Lake Talon, the head of 
the Mattawa River. The bronzed face 
of my escort brightened at seeing thata 
strong west wind was sweeping down 
the lake. 

What a wonderful creation is the 
Indian canoe! Light as foam it sits 
upon the placid water, blown like a 
feather by the slightest breeze, respon- 
sive as a cork to the least ripple; yet 
this same fragile bark is adapted to the 
wildest waters. It leaps in safety from 
crest to crest of the cataract, or buoy- 
antly surmounts the billows of the 
stormy lake. It was well for us this 
morning that it was so, for we were head- 
ing toward a broad sheet of water that 
was thickly dotted with white caps. We 
were soon far enough out to feel the full 
force of the gale that stung our faces 
with wind and spray. To go against 
such a wind with a bark canoe would be 
an utter impossibility, but to run with 
it was great fun. Our safety depended 
upon the skill of the steersmen in keep- 
ing her before the wind. Certainly the 
day had commenced auspiciously : we 
were making quick time. The compla- 
cent Irishman was taking to himself all 
the credit for this gale as though it 
were a part of his business. I was for- 
bidden to paddle, but with Captain 
Mick’s consent I tied the tails of my 
rubber coat to the handles of two paddles 
and inserted the blades in the arm- 
holes. This extempore sail greatly 
added to the speed of our flying craft. 
On we flew, outstripping the spray that 
leaped after us and fell short. This kind 
of sailing furnished sensations for which 
no analogy can be found in the whole 
range of navigation. Instead of plung- 
ing deeply and laboring heavily as a 
wooden boat would, our buoyant ves- 
sel scarcely deigned to plunge at all, but 
seemed to skim like a sea-gull on the 
very foam itself. So we crossed Lake 
Talon in a boat which a man could 
carry, doing eight miles of angry waves 
without shipping a thimbleful of water. 

When we had passed within the nar- 
row walls of the Mattawa where no 
wind could reach us, Mick turned and 
remarked in a matter-of-fact tone : 
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“Thar, sorr ; that’s how we carry Her 
Majesty’s mail.” 

“ What do you do when you haven't a 
passenger with a rubber coat?” I asked, 
wishing to get my share of the credit. 

“ Stick a bush in the nose av her and 
let her rip,” was the ready answer. 

Our course now lay along a narrow 
stream, deep and tortuous, bordered on 
both sides with lofty cliffs. So winding 
is the Mattawa at this point that it 
seemed as though the river was steal- 
ing through crevices made by an earth- 
quake. Here was a region comparative- 
ly bare of vegetation where the rock 
strata had been upheaved as though by 
an explosion, splintered, melted, twisted 
into fantastic forms, reared aloft until 
their dizzy peaks hung threateningly, or 
piled in dismal ruins, full of caverns and 
grottoes. The current swept us rapidly 
through this gloomy gallery where every 
scene was a petrified nightmare. In 
time we reached another lake, known as 
Champlain's Lake. Not “Lake Cham- 
plain,” but a sheet of water which has 
just as good a right to bear the name of 
the great French explorer, for he dis- 
covered it and sailed its waters long 
before he ever saw the gem of New 
York State. Champlain’s Lake is an 
expansion of the Mattawa, not very 
wide, but long, stretching east and west 
exactly inour way. We traversed this 
lake as we had the other—literally on the 
wings of the wind. Mick vowed that 
if this continued we should break the 
record. 

The journey we were taking usually 
occupied a cautious party three days. 
The mail-carrier, who knew every stone 
and eddy and could run more rapids 
than any other man, generally made the 
trip in two days unless delayed by head 
winds. But even Mick admitted that 
he never made such time as he was 
making to-day, though he would not 
admit that the rubber coat had anything 
to do withit. As we neared the eastern 
end of the lake the sky became overcast, 
heavy drops fell and a drenching shower 
threatened. I was about to take in sail 
and restore my coat to its. legitimate 
service, when Mick remarked: 

*« We'll be at Paquet’s in five minutes,” 
Paquet’s, I should explain, is a hotel 
of which the proprietor has been dead 
for two hundred years. In a few min- 
utes we were there. It was a cave on 
the north shore, a few yards from the 
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lake. Being high above the water it was 
perfectly dry. The entrance was small 
and could be closed with a blanket. At 
the further end was a crevice which 
could be used as a fireplace. On the 
wall was cut the name “ Jean Paquet, 16 
—,” and a half-defaced inscription which 
tradition declares read originally, “Tué 
par les Sauvages.” . Tradition also de- 
clares that Paquet was a member of 
Champlain’s company who either de- 
serted, or was lost and left behind, and 
who inhabited this cave until he was 
discovered and murdered by the In- 
dians. Many years afterward his skel- 
eton, with arrows sticking between the 
ribs, was discovered on the very bench 
on which we sat to take our dinner. He 
had very thoughtfully made that inscrip- 
tion upon the wall to let the world know 
what had become of him. As to whether 
he made that inscription before or after 
the fatal visit of the savages, tradition 
is silent. Tradition cannot be expected 
to anticipate all possible inquiries. On 
the spot, surrounded by those grewsome 
associations, one is willing to believe all 
those legends and many more. Paquet’s 
cave was used as a half-way house 
and travelers on the Mattawa usually 
planned to spend a night there. 

The rain ceased as we finished dinner, 
so we set out at once. In that deép can- 
yon no wind could reach us, but by vig- 
orous working of three paddles we got 
upa “tamarack breeze” that carried us 
rapidly along. From this down, the 
river seemed to be alternately a lake 
and a cataract so that we kept up our 
speed. Mick took the rapids as they 
came with great coolness and skill. His 
oft-repeated vow to shoot everything on 
the river I knew to be mere bluff, for 
some of them were positively falls. After 
several minor rapids had been passed 
we came to a place where, with a pre- 
liminary canter, the river seemed to 
gather itself like a well-trained horse for 
a leap, and all signs indicated that we 
were approaching a cataract of unusual 
force. As it was no use addressing 
Mick, I turned and inquired: 

“Can we get down there, Frangois ?” 

“Yah! Oui; she go down. Le canoe 
big plunge, big pull; she all right. 
M’sieu Mick she know; no oder man. ” 

In spite of this assurance, as I glanced 
at the rapid, I thought: “Surely he 
doesn’t propose to take us down there!” 
But from the grim silence of M’sieu 


Mick and his resolute manner of han- 
dling his paddle it was evident that that 
was just what he did propose to do. The 
cataract began betweén two towering 
rocks, and as the cano® darted over the 
edge I distinctly felt that backward pitch 


that I have experienced onahorse when - 


leaping a fence. From this point the ~ 
river rushed down a narrow gorge as 
water pours through the tail-race of a 
mill. Our speed was such that I could 
make no observation of the banks. Be- 
tween those walls allsounds were inten- 
sified ; the roaring of the water was loud 
and threatening ; spray showered upon 
us as the waves lashed the sides. Fort- 
unately (though I did not know it at 
the time) it was not so dangerous as it 
appeared, for the channel was deep and 
free from rocks, and it was only necessary 
to keep the canoe steady in the -center. - 
Still it was thrilling in the extreme and 
not without danger as the gorge was 
not straight, and at every angle the 
canoe swayed and swooped with swift 
and dizzy plunges. I was dazed with 
excitement at the conclusion of the wild 
rush and convinced that I was piloted 
either by the most skillful canoeist or 
by a madman. As we resumed our 
paddling in quieter water Mick half 
turned his head, his jaws still exercised 
upon his quid, and remarked : 

““ Nice place, that.” 

“Very,” Ireplied, with great compos- 
ure. 

An hour passed without any special in- 
cident and we came to the mouth of the 
Mabelle du Font. The two streams at 
the point of junction combined to get 
up avery respectable cataract. It was 
not a dangerous rapid in itself, but we 
came along just asa shanty gang had 
turned a drive of square timber out of 
the branch. We should have halted 
some yards back to ascertain if the way 
were clear. But that reckless Mick had 
been so elated by the time we had made 
that he was getting impatient in his de- 
sire to beat all previous runs. The lum- 
bermen shouted to warn us. But to turn 
back was impossible, though to advance 
was to run the rapids in company with 
huge masses of timber. The serious- 
ness of the situation was indicated by 
the fact of the entire gang quitting 
work and running to watch our descent. 
Encouraging shouts of “ Bully for you, 
Mick !” and “ Steady, old man!” reached 
us. At the very crisis of the rush we 
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found ourselves traveling alongside a 
lumbering behemoth that threatened 
to roll over andswamp us. We could 
not get away from it as there were rocks 
on the other side.” Neither could we go 
ahead, as the narrow channel was occu- 
pied by two other logs. To make mat- 
. ters worse one of those logs in front ran 
against a rock and its rear was raised out 
of the water by the force of the current. 
As we were slipping through the nar- 
row opening that remained the log 
turned toward us, brushed the elbow of 
Francois and fell with a plunge just 
grazing the edge of the canoe. Even 
Mick shrugged his shoulders and chuck- 
led at our lucky escape. 

“What has come over you to-day, 
Mick ?” I asked, somewhat angrily. 

“T don’t know, sorr ; that whisky you 
_ gave me must have gone to me head.” 

“But, Mick, I never gave you any 
whisky.” 

“No, indade,” was the reproachful 
reply ; “if you had it would have gone 
to me stomach!” 

I need not give in detail: the rest of 
this day’s experience, but hurry to the 
climax. As we were approaching a 
rapid I heard behind a “Sa-sa-sacre !” 
stammered in a tone of terror. 

Looking ahead I saw through the 
waves a straight line across the river 
which I knew marked the edge of a fall. 

“ What is that, Francois ?” I asked. 

“La chute du Boom; mauvaise 
place !” replied Francois, whose meager 
English all left him in moments of ex- 
citement. The glare of the declining sun 
on the water made it difficult to discern 
anything distinctly, but we were near- 
ing that ominous line with surprising 
rapidity. 

Of a sudden, as I was straining my 
eyes to make out what we were coming 
to, I became conscious of an instant 
change in my environment. The canoe 
vanished from beneath me; the water 
had risen up to my chin—up to my 
eyes—over my head. There was a great 
darkness and a great roaring. My hind- 
quarters were being bumped along the 
rocks as I was swept and swirled by an 
irresistible force. It occurred to me to 
stretch my legs and rise to my feet. 
But as I attempted to do so the bottom 
suddenly sank down. There came a 
momentary gleam of light, and, as I 
dropped feet foremost over a chute, I 
saw, hanging above my head, an over- 
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turned canoe with a man clinging to it. 
Then followed a series of back somer- 
saults in a gigantic churn and a furious 
struggle amid a million of bubbles that 
burst about my ears with a hissing 
sound, After which I found myself 
swimming quietly through a mass of 
frothy foam that rose up to my eyes, 
without any definite idea what had hap- 
pened or what was to follow. 

“Can ye swim, sorr ?” roared a voice 
in myear. M’sieu Mick was evidently 
looking after his passenger although it 
was rather late in the day to ask that 
question. | 

“Can ye reach that flat rock ferninst 
yander? I’ve got tolug the canoe.” 

I waded ashore followed by Mick 
dragging the canoe. Our things had 
been tied to the thwarts so that, al- 
though soaked, nothing was lost. 

“Where is Francois ?” I asked. 

“Oh! he’ll turn up somewhere ; he’s 
ben thar.” 

True enough, Francois did turn up 
even while we were talking about him. 
The current had swept him astride a 
rock, so that he had escaped the second 
chute. He had no comment to make 
upon the event either in French or 
English. It appeared to be a contingent 
which Mick’s passengers might safely 
reckon upon. In fact I'could never ex- 
tract from either of them a word or sign 
admitting that this was not the strictly 
correct method of passing a cataract. 

“ Any more rapids, Mick ?” I asked, in 
as composed a tone asI could command. 

“No, sorr. We’verun’em all accordin’ 
to contract.” 

I would have willingly released the 
rascal from his obligation respecting 
that last one if he had mentioned it be- 
fore, but it wasn’t worth while to men- 
tion it now. 

We reached Mattawa after another 
hour’s hard paddling, having made a 
record that has never been broken. 

Our troubles were not yet over. In 
that little log village where every second 
house wasa tavern with its knot of half- 
drunken shantymen we were received 
as a set of impostors for declaring that 
we had left South River that morning 
and had run all the rapids on the Mat- 
tawa. If we had taken the trouble to 
explain the manner of our taking the 
Boom chute it might have helped our 
case. But an explanation would have 
hurt Mick’s feelings. 
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a mustang? You ain’t been here 

long in North Dakota or you’d 

know Line Wilcox an’ Clip. 
Ain’t she a born rider? Well, if she 
hadn't been she’d still be Line Beards- 
ley, my dinin’-room girl, for all I can 
see. She worked here at the hotel for 
me more’n three years, and I will say 
(though I'll give credit to Mary Stone 
for bein’ a better washer) that a neater, 
quicker, more obligin’ girl I never had. 
She was the first thing I saw when I 
came here to Bingo that I liked, an’ 
when I like a person I don’t go back 
on ’em. 

We got here in the morning. I was 
the homesickest creature ! Tom had told 
me what a lovely place we was goin’ to, 
was goin’ to board at the best hotel in 
town on the banks of the river. When 
I got here, says I, “ Where is the river ?” 

“There,” says Tom. ‘Can’t you see 
it? Runs right past the hotel.” 

“Do you mean that dirty little mud 
puddle?” says I. (It was so narrow you 
could most step across it an’ a bullfrog 
wadin’ in it wouldn’t wet his chin whis- 
kers. The water was black an’ muddy.) 
“Ts that the beautiful Red River?” 

“Of course,” said Tom, “it isn’t the 
Hudson or the St. Lawrence, but it’s a 
picturesque little stream.” 


. ‘HAT pretty woman on a clipper of 
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“ Picturesque!” I said. “A mighty 
fine picture it makes. All I can see is 
a muddy stream crawlin’ past an Irish- 
man’s shanty and two empty beer bar- 
rels with a little grass growin’ round 
em.” 

He had told the proprietor of the 
hotel before I come that he did think he 
would have to get the room cleaned and 
whitewashed as his wife was rather no- 
tional. So when we got here the carpet 
had been taken up; the planks an’ saw- 
horses was still in the room ; the lookin’ 
glass an’ furniture had dabs of white- 
wash all over them; the stove was 
settin’ out on the front veranda. I set 
down an’ bawled. Tom said: “Of 
course you have to cry, Maria; but 
you'd better be careful what you say. 
There’s lots of people waitin’ for a place 
to sleep who would be glad enough to 


- get this room. We've got the parlor.” 


I sent for the landlord and I says, 
tryin’ to speak pleasant: “It’s rather 
chilly an’ uncomfortable here. Can’t 
you have these saw-horses taken out 
(the plasterers had run a plank right 
thro’ a light of glass in the window) 
and have the stove set up?” 

“Jest as well as not,” says old Hi. “I 
never thought of it.” 

When it dried up a little our Minnie 
went outdoors to play and the first 
thing fell head-first into a mud puddle. 
Our trunks hadn’t come and I had to 
put her to bed while her clothes was 
gettin’ dry. I sat down by the stove 
with one of Tom’s largest handker- 
chiefs an’ began to squall again. Old 
Hi come in to see if I wanted anything. 

“Cryin’, eh?” says he, in a cheerful 
tone. 

“Yes, I’m a-cryin’,” I says, defiant, 
“an’ I’m a-cryin’ good, too!” 

“That’s nothin’,” says Hi. “Allthe 
women cry when they first get here; 
but in bout two weeks they find Bingo 
is a Paradise on earth.” 

Tom’s handkerchief was soppin’ wet 
by this time, so I held up an’ asked Hi 
if he couldn’t send in the chambermaid. 
Hi said they hadn’t got no chamber- 
maid, but he’d send in the girl; he’d 
never thought of it. 

So in she come--Line Beardsley, that 
you jes’ now see ridin’ the mustang—the 
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prettiest little piece, with brown hair 
a-curlin’ over a saucy little head that 
was never still a moment, but tipped 
on one side or other or twisted round for 
all the world like a robin’s or a red 
squirrel’s, an’ big blue eyes dancin’ an’ 
laughin’ generally, like the blue sky 
lookin’ back at itself from a trout 
stream ; then again, when she seemed 


‘* CRYIN’, EH?” SAYS HE, IN A CHEERFUL TONE, 


to remember something, clouded an’ 
gloomy, like the brook in the shade of 
the alders an’ willows. Says she: “ /’m 
the girl!” 

She made up the bed clean an’ 
washed out the bowl an’ pitcher, though 
it didn’t do much good, for the clean 
water she brought in was muddy an’ 
left everything black. When I scolded 
about it Tom said: “Of course, there 
zs some sediment.” 

“ Sediment!” said I, “ you could plant 
potatoes in your water pitcher!” 

Next day I got my trunks, the sun 
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an’ Line an’ 


beautiful 
I scrubbed the room an’ blacked the 


came out 
stove an’ got things clean. I could 
soon get anything reasonable out of Hi, 
an’ Line would work her pretty fingers 
off for us, though she did seem to 
be greedy for the tips Tom give her. 

I couldn’t understand this. It didn’t 
seem natural for a young, fun-lovin’ girl, 
an’ she never spent 
any on dress or girl 
nonsense. Lots of 
times the other girls 
would go off to some 
show whether Hi 
liked it or not, but 
Line always stayed 
an’ worked when 
she could earn an 
extra dollar. 

I chirked up after 
I’d been in Bingo a 
spell, an’ began to 
like it; the days was 
so long an’ sunny an’ 
the people so free- 
hearted an’ neigh- 
borly. All of the 
best people in town 
called on me with- 
out fuss or feath- 
ers or flop. But 
when Tom come in, 
after we'd been here 
about six months, 
an’ said he’d bought 
the hotel an’ was 
goin’ to run it I was 
mad ! 

“Tom  Ackers,” 
said I, “I ’sposed 
you’d seen enough 
of hotellin’ East 
(we’d given up our 
hotel in the Adiron- 
dacks before comin’ 
West). If ever there was a mean, hard, 
slavin’, comfortless job that needed the 
constitootion of Samson an’ the wisdom 
of Solomon an’ the patience an’ long- 
sufferin’ of Job, it’s hotel-keepin’.” 

Then Tom said that of course there 
was some unpleasantness about hotellin’ 
East, but in Bingo folks weren’t so 
notional about scrubbin’ the verandas 
an’ such things if they could only get 
square mealssuchasI could cook, “I'll 
make it easy for you, Maria ; I’ll see to 
hirin’ the girls an’ lookin’ after the din- 
in’-room.” 
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Then IJ did fire up and give him Hail 
Columbia. “If I am goin’ again into 
hotellin’, Tom,” I said, “you can tend to 
the office an’ the livery an’ the out-door 
work, but I’ll hire my own girls. Some 
of them specimens you hired East i 

“Of course,’ Tom interrupted, “it 
will be better for you to hire your own 
girls, Maria ; you’re so confounded par- 
ticular an’ then you won’t be eternally 
blamin’ me.” 

“Then,” says I, gettin’ interested, for 
I’d more’n once thought how /’d run 
that Bingo hotel, “I'll take Line Beards- 
ley for the first one.” 

“Do you think you’d better ?” asked 
Tom lookin’ dubious. “You know 
there’s lots of Bingo folks don’t speak 
to her since her father disgraced him- 
self, an’ I mean to make my hotel 
high-toned.” 

I kept in, but I said in a resolute tone 
Tom knew there was no dodgin’: “I 
shall hire Line Beardsley, Tom Ackers, 
an’ what's more, I['ll 
take her out of the dish- 
pan an’ washtub where 
she is now more’n half 
the time.” 

“T'd go slow,” says 
Tom getting anxious. 
“Hi didn’t keep only 
two girls, a cook an’ 
Line, an’ we’ve got to 
keep down expenses.” 

“ Keep down expenses 
in your hostler an’ your 
*bus-driver an’ your oth- 
er hired man !”—bein’ 
mortal sure Tom could 
never get along with 
fewer than three men to 
wait on him. “I know 
how hotels should be 
run as well as the next 
one an’ if / run this 
one it’s goin’ to be run 
decent.” 

“Seems to me,” says 
Tom with a sickly 
smile, “ you’re takin’ this 
mean, slavin’, comfort- 
less, thankless job off’n my hands, Maria.” 

I give in then with a laugh. “But 
you know,” says I, a-weighin’ him in my 
mental stillyards, “that after all the 
years you’ve been in the business you 
don’t know as much about it as a red 
hen. So you'd better tend to the man part 
of it an’ let me an’ Line run the rest.” 
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“ Maria,” says he lookin’ uneasy, “ you 
talk about Line Beardsley as if she was 
the social equal (how he did roll out 
them two words!) of any one in Bingo. 
There’s lots of folks won’t have her in 
their houses since her father took that 
jewelry.” 

That made me wax furious: “ Line 
Beardsley is prettier an’ smarter than 
any girl in Bingo. She don’t trouble 
people who don’t want her in their 
houses, neither. Do you think,” I said, 
my voice comin’ out very emphatical an’ 
indignant, “it is fair an’ Christian to re- 
fuse her work ‘cause her father stole 
things an’ died in prison? It’s enough 
to make the hair stand up on the head 
of a graven image to think how that 
poor child tried to get sewin’ an’ writin’ 
an’ school-teachin’ here in Bingo, an’ 
nobody would give her even a place in 
a store till old Hi took her in to be gen- 
eral scrubgirl! But since she’s got to 
be a hired girl—a delicate little thing 
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like her—she’s goin’ to have it easier 
now / run this hotel. She shall be 
chambermaid an’ dinin’-room girl.” 

“She'll like that,” says Tom as sar- 
castic as he dared, “ for dinin’-room girls 
get more tips.” 

I knew Line did look after the dollars 
very sharp, but Tom was enough sight 
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closer, so I told him that the Bible said 
somethin’ about doctors gettin’ rid of 
their own ailments, an’ I hoped Line 
would get lots of tips. “I’m goin’ to 
raise her wages, too,” said I. “Hi give 
her three dollars a week an’ I will give 
her three and a half.” 

Tom looked struck, but he saw I 
wasn't in a mood for small potatoes bus- 
iness, an’ went out mutterin’ some- 
thin’ about givin’ Line a peacock feather 
duster for the bedrooms an’ a brass 


band to play in the dinin’-room. 
For ail his talk Tom liked Line as 
well asI did. He wanted to go to Rains- 


‘KEEP YOUR MONEY, SIR 


” \( D. 703.) 


ford that afternoon ; the hostler wasn’t 
about, an’ some fifteen minutes after 
this talk I came by the kitchen window, 
an’ saw Tom come in where Line was 
peelin’ potatoes, an’ toss her a quarter 
of a dollar to hitch up the horses for him. 
When he saw me he said: “Of course 
I’ve always said Line could hitch up a 
team quicker’n better’n most men.” 
Hain’t I told you yet that story about 
Line’s father? The thing happened two 
years before I came to Bingo. Line’s 
father was the expressman, a rollicking, 
generous fellow who wouldn’ hurt a fly. 
Everybody liked him an’ supposed he 
was as honest as the church-steeple, but 
he would drink too much once in a 
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while. Line was awful faithful when he 
got on a spree an’ used to drive to the 
train for the express an’ tend to things 
like a little brick. Her mother was 
dead, an’ her father an’ she thought all 
creation of each other. Line wa’n’t but 
sixteen, but I’ve heard she was the 
prettiest little witch that ever kept half 
the fellows in town settin’ up nights to 
think about her. The only one she 
cared for was Frank Wilcox. One night 
there was to be a dance up to the hotel 
an’ Line had promised to go with him. 
Her father got to drinkin’ that very 
afternoon an’ Line felt as if she’d ought 
to stay home an’ see to things, but Dave 
Beardsley never got into rows, an’ she 
thought it wouldn’t matter if she didn’t 
go to the ten-o’clock train for once. She 
could get the express in the mornin’ an’ 
she’d ’lotted on this dance for more’na 
week. (She told me about this when 
she was a-workin’ at the hotel.) Line 
would rather dance than 
eat any day. She’d made 
anew clover-sprig muslin 
an’ had set her heart right 
down on wearin’ it to that 
dance. Anybody that had 
ever seen Line would 
know she’d look like a 
prairie rose in it. So off 
Line went to the dance. 
She left her father in the 
office middlin’ full, but 
he’d promised her to stay 
there an’ not to drink any 
more, an’ when Line come 
home everythin’ seemed 

all right. 
Now there was a poor 
widow woman herein Bin- 
; go, who had arich brother 
East that hadn’t done a thing for her all 
his life, but when he up an’ died he left 
her some jewelry valued at one thousand 
two hundred dollars. That’s just like 
some folks. This jewelry I wasa-tellin’ 
you about was sent on by express to this 
widow woman by her lawyer East an’ 
must have got to Bingo the very night 
of the hotel hop. It didn’t reach the 
Widow Clark an’ she begun to make in- 
quiries. It was traced to the Bingo of- 
fice, an’ a week later Dave Beardsley 
was arrested for stealin’ it. He pro- 
tested he was as innocent as Line's 
seven-toed cat, but things looked black 
for him, for it was proved clear as water 
that the package came to that office ; an’ 
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the station masterswore that Dave come, 
drivin’ up his horse an’ wagon as usual, 
an’ that he give him the bundles an’ had 
noticed that very package. He said 
that Dave had his hat pulled down over 
his eyes an’ didn’t say nothin’, but 
though ‘twas dark an’ rainy he’d swear 
to recognizin’ Dave’s rubber coat when 
the light from his lantern fell upon him; 
it was gray with red stripes, an’ not 
another like it in Bingo. 

Dave and Line swore they’d never 
seen the package. Every one knew Line 
was at the dance; but her father didn’t 
have no defense, for all he could say was 
he’d been on a spree an’ couldn’t re- 
member whether he’d been at the station 
or not; but they could search him an’ 
his place. Come to look, they found 
Dave’s rubber coat hangin’ there all 
mud (that night was wet an’ muddy an’ 
if he’d been to the station he’d been be- 
spattered) an’ tucked away in an inside 
pocket was a cuff button made out of a 
blue sapphire stone carved into a Venus’s 
head an’ set ingold. Mrs. Clark recog- 
nized this as one of a pair her father 
used to have which had come down to 
her brother. To clinch the thing still 


tighter, the wrapper of the package, 
directed to Mrs. Susan G. Clark, was 


found hid behind the counter. 

Dave was put in jailin a jiffy, though 
he still declared he knew nothin’ about 
it, an’ Line cried an’ took on. She said 
a strange man had been there that day 
ridin’ a gray horse. She looked over 
the banisters (they lived over the office) 
an’ saw him plain and heard him ask 
her father something about a package 
an’ then get on his horse an’ ride off. 
She b’lieved he took the jewels, but no- 
body else had noticed him—’twas court 
week an’ lots of strangers in town—an’ 
folks thought she made up the story to 
shield her father. Theexpress company 
was tearin’ mad because, of course, they 
was held responsible, an’ they stirred up 
all Bingo ’gainst Dave, an’ they won- 
dered an’ wondered what he could have 
done with them jewels, for they couldn’t 
find nothin’ but that one stone for all 
their pryin’ an’ ransackin’. An’ whether 
it was because Dave knew he’d lose his 
position whether the robbery was proved 
against him or not, I don’t know, or 
whether it was the disgrace an’ shame, 
but he’d smuggled a revolver into prison 
with him an’ ended the matter by blow- 
in’ his brains out. 
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Poor Line’s heart was most broke. 
She used up all the money they had in 
buyin’ a lot in the Bingo cemetery— 
and there was some that said that Dave 
hadn’t ought to be buried there at all. 
Then she sold her furniture an’ things 
—even her pet mustang, Clip, that she 
loved next to her father. Line had rode , 
ever since she was a baby an’ spent 
more’n half her time on Clip’s back 
tearin’ round the country. Judge Pe- 
ters has told me more’n once that Line 
had been the best dancer, the best rider 
an’ the crack pistol-shot of Bingo ever 
since she was knee-high to a grasshop- 
per. She had a target in their yard an’ 
was forever practicin’. But she had to 
give up all them pleasures now an’ look 
for work. She tried everything, but 
there was such an unholy an’ bitter 
feelin’ against her father—for the wid- 
ow was havin’ no end of trouble gettin’ 
her money from the express company, 
havin’ lost the receipt her lawyer sent 
her, an’ the company holdin’ off on 
one pretext an’ another more’n eight 
months before they paid Mrs. Clark a 
cent—that no one would give Line a 
place. Frank Wilcox helped her all 
she’d let him an’ wanted to marry her 
off-hand, but Line’s prouder than Luci- 
fer an’ though she said she’d never love 
any one but Frank she wouldn’t marry 
him while her father’s name was dis- 
graced. He pleaded with her, but 
‘twan’t.no use. When Line set that 
number one foot of hers down she 
wouldn’t budge an inch. Finally she 
got a place in the hotel an’ here she 
stayed. She didn’t seem to care how 
hard she worked an’ was glad to be near 
Clip. Hi had bought him for his livery. 

That Clip of hers (she’s got him back 
now) is a pretty mustang. He’s a bright 
buckskin with a dark stripe runnin’ the 
whole length of his back into his mane 
an’ tail, which are dark an’ heavy. Such 
keen, flashin’ eyes as he has! Line 
says they’re blue, but I never got near 
enough to him to tell, for I was always 
‘fraider’n a cat of his dancin’ little heels 
an’ skittish ways. I’ve seen him throw 
lots of men, but Line could do anything 
with him. She took most all the care 
of him while she was at the hotel an’ 
never charged a cent extra for it—the 
only thing she did for nothing, for Line 
was awful fond of money though what 
she did with it was a mysterious mys- 
tery. She loved Clip, though! I’ve 
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seen her stand an’ watch that horse gal- 
lop away with some man, an’ there’d 
be such a wistful look in her blue eyes ; 
an’ I've heard lots of nights she'd get 
up an’ go out to Clip’s stable an’ put her 
head on him an’ thinkin’ of her father 
an’ her home, an’ cry till her eyes would 
be red as fire the next day. 

We soon had all the custom of Bingo 
at our hotel. When Bingo was bein’ 
boomed the biggest every bedroom 
would be full an’ cots put out in the 
parlor an’ office an’ halls for strangers 
to sleep on. Line worked with me as 
faithful as the sun. I set great store by 
her, for I could depend on her to do 
things an’ didn’t have to follow her 
round as if she was a baby at a cir- 
cus. The other girls would go fuddling 
round an’ not accomplish a thing. That 
Nellie Marsh I had to watch every 
minute. Wait on tables! Everything 
she touched she left in a muss, an’ 
whenever a man came into the hotel 
she got perfectly betwaddled. But 
there was no betwaddling Line. She’d 
wait on tables as spry as a cricket, 
lookin’ sweet enough to eat; the men 
would stare at her an’ try to catch her 
eye an’ compliment her up; but she 
held herself like a climbin’ rose above 


them an’ though she’d give them plen- 
ty of saucy words an’ smiles, ’twas only 


to get at their pocketbooks. That girl 
did gather in the most tips of any girl 
I ever had, partly because she was so 
pretty an’ smart an’ partly because she 
was so obligin’, an’ though she never 
asked or hinted for anything, somehow 
the quarters and half-dollars an’ whole 
dollars came out of the men’s pockets 
an’ went into hers like magic. But not 
one of the men who stopped here for a 
few days or weeks while they was pros- 
pectin’ nor any of the regular board- 
ers could so much as touch her hand, 
They used to tease her to go to ride 
with them, or to some show, or after 
ice-cream, but Line kept just as proud 
an’ offish as a deer. She refused every- 
thing but money an’ that she took only 
for some service so she could feel she 
earned it. She must have made as 
much as eight or ten dollars a week 
lots of times with her wages an’ the 
tips she got ; but she never spent a cent 
that wasn’t necessary. If she hadn’t 
been pretty she’d have looked dowdy 
for she wore only cheap calicoes ; but 
she washed an’ starched an’ ironed 
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these as if they was the finest organ- 
dies an’ made them to fit her trim little 
figure like a duck’s foot in the mud. 
She wouldn’t let me give her a thing 
but some old dresses of mine. She 
made over a blue cashmere real tasty 
for Sundays. I asked her once or twice 
why she didn’t get some pretty clothes, 
but I didn’t dare say much, for Line 
had considerable temper an’ resented 
any interferin’ in her affairs. The girls 
was all jealous because the men took 
so much notice of her, an’ I know I 
was partial to her, but how could I help 
bein’ when she did so much better than 
the whole caboodle of them an’ didn’t 
talk me blind either? 

Line didn’t seem to care to make 
friends ; she never went out except to 
church an’ to walk. Frank Wilcox 
used to come to the hotel to sce her 
an’ beg her to take things eas:er an’ 
go out with him ; but I’ve heard Line 
tell him more’n fifty times (they never 
stopped their talk for me, knowin’ I 
loved them both as if they had been my 
own children) —I’ve heard her say: 
“It’s no use for you to care for me, 
Frank. I will never marry you nor 
accept attentions from you while my 
father’s name is disgraced.” Then 
Frank would say : “ What does it mat- 
ter, Line, what other people think ? 
You and I know he never took that 
jewelry. I’m gettin’ fair wages now. 
Why won’t you let us be happy to- 
gether?” But Line’s number one foot 
would come down an’ Frank would 
go away sorrowful an’ jealous of the 
men Line had to wait on at the hotel, 
though I told him over an’ over she 
wouldn’t let one of them come within 
arm’s length of her. 

When Line's father had been dead 
about five years (an’ she’d worked a 
year for old Hi, an’ for me about three), 
it was court week, an’ among other 
strangers, a thin, sandy-haired fellow 
came in to dinner. He had mean, sly 
eyes an’a mouth that wasn’t pleasant, 
the upper lip havin’ a queer little lift to 
it that showed his teeth in a peculiar 
way, an’ one tooth was broken square 
off just there. I was standin’ in the 
dinin’-room, watchin’ to see that every- 
thing went smooth, an’ he took a look 
round at the girls ; then he beckoned to 
me: “Send that pretty girl to wait on 
me,” he says, takin’ out a gold dollar an’ 
layin’ it by the side of his plate. I 
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whispered to Line: “ You'd better wait 
on him right up to the handle, for he’s 
goin’ to be liberal.” 

Line looked pleased an’ started for 
his table. She come up, a white napkin 
thrown over her arm, but catchin’ sight 
of him her face changed. A puzzled 
look came into her eyes; the pink faded 
out of her cheeks; a determined line 
settled on her girlish lips, an’ a white, 
decided flash swept over her face. He 
hadn’t seen her turn white, for he had 
been lookin’ down at her little feet, an’ 
when he looked up the color had all 
come back; but I kept my eye on her, 
curious to know what ailed her. I made 
up my mind that he was some fellow 
that had been there before an’ had tried 
to make love to her, for I knew she’d 
been blazin’ mad at more’n one. 

Line waited on this fellow good; she 
never took her eyes off him an’ talked 
away to him quite lively, watchin’ him 
eager an’ listenin’ to the sound of his 
voice. I couldn’t think what had got 
into the girl. I didn’t think she coula 
be losin’ her head over this lank, homely 
fellow. When he finished dinner he 
slid that gold dollar along the table to 
Line an’ she up an’ answered: “ Keep 
your money, sir.” 


You could have knocked me down 


with a fly’s wing I was so took back, for 
no one ever saw Line refuse a tip be- 


fore if ’twa’n’t more than five cents. 
He said she’d better take it, but off she 
went into the kitchen with her head in 
the air, an’ a tray of his dishes. 

He stayed most all day on the hotel 
piazza, smokin’ an’ readin’ a newspaper, 
an’ Line did act possessed. Her mind 
wasn’t on her work an’ every little 
while she was dartin’ into the office or 
out’n the hotel veranda on some ex- 
cuse, anything to be near him. When 
he come in to supper Line was at his 
table quicker’n a wink an’ she talked 
with him more than she did with most 
strangers. I never dreamed she coula 
slight her work as she did that night; 
she just whewed around after supper 
an’ got her glasses an’ silver washed an’ 
her tables set an’ didn’t more’n half do 
it either! Then she slid up to her 
room an’ in a few minutes come down 
in that blue cashmere an’ a sailor hat 
that didn’t cost fifty cents, but made 
her look like a saucy blue mornin’-glory; 
an’ first I knew she was walkin’ across 
the road with that sandy-haired fellow. 
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She sat down on a rock in plain sight of 
the hotel, an’ he stood talkin’ to her 
while she listened as if he spoke pearls 
an’ diamonds. I was struck. Tom 
came along, lookin’ uneasy, an’ says: 
“Who’s that with Line? All the boys 
are askin’, Thought she never went 
out with fellows.” 

I was all stirred up about it myself, 
but it riled me to have the boys notice 
it, so I says: “I guess Line’s got a right 
to go off on a rock with a fellow if she 
wants to, an’ it’s none of the boys’ busi- 
ness. She’s goin’ it open enough : don’t 
take him off to no lovers’ walk like that 
Nellie Marsh would !” 

Pretty soon in came Frank Wilcox in 
a rage an’ a new hat which made him 
look handsome. “ Who’s that with Line, 
Mrs. Ackers?” I saw he was pretty 
mad and ragin’, but I got him cooled 
down, tellin’ him he knew Line didn’t 
care two straws for any one but him an’ 
I guessed he could trust her across the 
road with another fellow; and then in 
walked the little witch herself, her eyes 
shinin’ triumphant an’ the red comin’ 
an’ goin’ in her cheeks. “Oh, Frank,” 
she cried, “I’m so glad you are here!” 
Then she asked me coaxin’ if I wouldn’t 
go away a little while and let her see 
Frank there in my _ sitting-room for 
she’d got something to tell him. I went 
over to see Mis’ Greenway’s baby that 
had the yellow janders and when I 
come back Line looked happy an’ Frank 
had his arm around her, so I knew 
they’d made up if there’d been any 
flare-up about that sandy-haired fellow. 

About one o’clock that night I was 
waked up by a noise an’ when I sat up 
dazed I heard some one poundin’ on the 
door an’ shoutin’ “ Thieves!” an’ “Burg- 
lars!” an’ “The safe’s robbed!” Tom 
yelled back, “Fire!” “Put ’em out!” 
“Murder!” an’ “ Hold him; /’sz a-com- 
in’!” an’ “Where’s the perlice?” an’ 
“Turn on the fire-alarm!” “Send for the 
Sheriff! ” and a dozen such crazy things. 
I slipped on my black an’ white wrapper 
hindside before an’ run out of the room 
after Tom, an’ that very minute that 
sandy-haired fellow came runnin’ down 
the hall. I saw him with my own eyes 
go kitin’ past Tom, who was too dazed 
to stop him, without no hat nor coat on. 
= Purdy, the porter, who slept in a 
ittle room off the office an’ Line 
Beardsley herself come up the stairs 
after him like mad. Most of the boarders 
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had their heads out of their doors by 
this time an’ that sandy-haired fellow 
run past them as if afraid of his life. 
Jim Purdy would have got him sure if 
a big burly man, who slept in number 
nine, hadn’t reached out his arms an’ 
grabbed Jim, thinkin’ e was the thief, 
an’ the sandy-haired fellow, seein’ an 
open door at the end of the hall, run 
through it an’ escaped. Now this was 
Line’s room. She’d always put in the 
bargains when we hired her that she 
was to have a room to herself, so I’d 
given her a litile one at the end of the 
second-story hall lookin’ out on the 
back shed. Line came up a-pantin’ an’ 
seein’ which way he went she run on 
into her room followed by us all. The 
window was up an’ the burglar gone. 
Line stopped as if she’d been shot. 

“Oh, the villain!” she cried. “He's 
taken my money too—my leather bag 
with all the money I’ve earned!” 

We didn’t more’n half understand 
what she meant. Some thought she’d 
gone crazy from fright, but I knew Line 
wasn’t one of the crazy kind. She had 
been as mad asa March hare to think 
he’d got away from her, but now she 
found out he’d stole Aer money too, she 
was like a ragin’ tiger. 


“He'll never get off with that money 


alive!” she said. She pulled open the 
washstand drawer an’ took out a little 
revolver and before any of us knew 
what she was up to she'd run down to 
the stables as if she had wings—and we 
all cut after her like so many sheep. 

“Trix is gone!” cried Line, lookin’ 
in the first stable, “but Clip’s here. He’s 
left the best horse!” she cried exult- 
antly an’ in less time than it takes to 
tell it that little daredevil had Clip “all 
saddled an’ bridled an’ fit for the fight ” 
an’ was gallopin’ off like mad in the di- 
rection she’d noticed Trix’s hoof-prints 
in the clay mud, callin’ to the rest to 
“Come on!” The men woke up after a 
spell an’ soon had every horse in them 
stables rigged up in some kind of shape 
an’ was a-ridin’ off after Line. 

The alarm was given an’ the Sheriff he 
come on agood mustang an’ Frank Wil- 
cox he come on another an’I declare 
for it if every man an’ horse an’ mule 
an’ donkey in Bingo wasn’t out after 
them! I was scairt to pieces an’ awful 
anxious over Line, but I laughed fit to 
split as we women set on them hotel 
steps a-shiverin’ an’ cryin’ an’ watched 
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that procession go by. Big horses with 
little thin men on them an’ little horses 
with big, pussy men ; horses so stiff they 
could scarcely walk: with boys hardly 
grown out of dresses a-top of them ; all 
the lame, foundered, spavined creatures 
that ever neighed with the rag-taggle 
of Bingo on them filed past them hotel 
steps. It was the biggest kind of a lark 
for the boys an’ they kept stringin’ 
along for more’n an hour, stoppin’ to 
ask, ‘‘ Which way did the burglars go ?” 
an’ “ Where is the fire?” an’ “ Whose 
wife has been run off with?” All the 
men an’ mules an’ mustangs were off 
after that burglar an’ Line, an’ all the 
women an’ children left behind came 
flockin’ up to them hotel steps an’ of all 
the stories I ever heard! Some thought 
there was an earthquake an’ a cyclone 
an’ some thought we was all murdered ; 
some said the Indians had been a-mas- 
sacreeing us an’ some that a gang of 
brigands had abducted Line. One wom- 
an said as how she’d been told that 7 
had left Tom an’ the hotel an’ eloped 
with another man on arope-ladder an’ a 
mustang. I looked dignified in spite of 
havin my wrapper buttons an’ frills be- 
hind an’ Tom’s striped shirt pinned 
round my neck, havin’ taken it for my 
shoulder-cape in my flurry (I ain’t one 
of these women who can’t look dignified 
unless they have a Paisley shawl an’ kid 
gloves on!) and said, “ Any one with two 
average-sized grains of sense in her 
head would know better than to believe 
that a woman of my age and averdu- 
paws would swing out of a window on a 
rope-ladder an’ go elopin’ off on a pesky 
mustang, let alone leavin’ a good agree- 
able business like hotellin’ an’ the best 
an’ easiest-goin’ husband, East or West!” 

The rest of that night wore away an’ 
daylight dawned an’ broad mornin’ be- 
fore they come—Tom, an’ the Sheriff, an’ 
Judge Peters, an’ Dr. Mudson, an’ the 
new minister, an’ Lawyer Stevens, an’ 
Frank Wilcox, an’ Line bringin’ the 
burglar with them ; an’ after them all, 
that valiant company that had gone out 
to meet them (some of them hadn’t got 
more’n a mile from Bingo!) After a 
little we heard the whole story an’ be- 
tween Tom an’ the Sheriff an’ Frank an’ 
Line they told it just like a story-book. 

Line said she hadn’t been in bed yet, 
but was settin’ in her room when she 
heard a noise from the office. She run 
down the side stairs into the office an’ 
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there was the safe opened an’ that lank, 
sandy-haired fellow buttonin’ the money 
an’ papers into his vest pockets. She 
grabbed him by the coat-tails an’ 
screamed, but he slipped off his coat an’ 
made for the front door. While he was 
a-tryin’ to unbolt it Line screamed so 
loud that Jim Purdy woke up an’ come 
out of his room. The burglar see him 
a-comin’ for him ; Line stood in front of 
the door leadin’ to the dinin’-room, so 
he turned an’ cut off upstairs, thinkin’, 
I s'pose, he’d get out some other way. I 
see him myself run through the hall like 
a white-head an’ into Line’s room, 
where he got out the window, grabbin’ 
her money as he went. It was in a bag 
on the table by the window. She had 
been countin’ it when she heard him 
at the safe in the office an’ forgot it an’ 
run down, leavin’ it open all full of gold 
an’ silver—more than a thousand dol- 
lars! We never could make the hostler 
keep them stables locked. 

When Line started after him she saw 
by Trix’s hoof-prints in the mud that 
the burglar had taken the road to Par- 
kerville an’ there was an early mornin’ 
train through there he'd probably try to 
get. He had taken the first mustang he 
come to an’ on first sight she showed up 
for more’n Clip, but she hadn’t Clip’s 
lastin’ qualities, an’ Line knew it, so she 
counted on overtaking him. He’d got 
considerable of a start, but Line knew 
just how to get the most out of Clip, an’ 
he seemed glad, she said, to have her on 
his back again an’ skimmed over the 
ground like a swallow over a mill-dam. 
Line told us she slipped off from her 
horse two or three times an’ traced out 
Trix’s hoof-prints, for it was moonlight, 
an’ they showed plain in the clayey soil; 
but they’d gone more’n five miles before 
she caught sight of that man. Then 
she come out on a great, level plain an’ 
see him way ahead of her, just a little 
movin’ speck. It was a wide but crook- 
ed road here for five miles more, then 
come a place where two roads branched 
off, one goin’ to Parkerville an’ one to 
Somerset, an’ he could get the mornin’ 
train either place if he got there in time. 
Line rode on a mile further keepin’ 
him in sight, but she didn't gain on him 
so fast as she thought she ought to for 
he’d seen he was followed an was urgin’ 
on Trix. It was one of our bright moon- 
light nights, an’ Dakota moonlight is 
the finest I ever saw anywhere for 
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brightness an’ clearness an’ brilliancy. 
What a race them two must have kept 
up for another half hour! Line said 
she gained on him steadily now for 
Trix was givin’ out, an’ Line come near 
enough to see he was the very man. He 
saw Line followin’ him an’ lashed poor 
little Trix, swearin’ an’ yellin’ at her, so 
she plucked up strength an’ galloped on 
for her life an’ his. Clip had his little 
ears back an’ was runnin’ like a deer 
with no sign of slackenin’ speed. Still 
Line began to fear he would reach that 
piece of woods where the two roads 
branched off before she could catch up 
with him an’ she wouldn’t stand so fair 
a chance with him in the woods as on 
the open plain. Line’s quicker’n chain- 
lightning an’ she just then remembered 
a short cut or trail to this piece of woods 
across the prairie an’ she turned off into 
it like a flash. She an’ Clip flew along, 
Line keepin’ her eyes on the stars so as 
to guide Clip straight an’ in less than, 
ten minutes or so, Line thought, they 
had made the short cut and was waitin’ 
for Mr. Burglar where the two roads 
met, Clip a-foamin’ an’ a-pantin’, an’ 
Line with her loaded revolver. 

In a few moments, “ though it seemed 
hours,” Line said, up.came Trix most 
used up for they was ten miles from - 
Bingo now an’ he rode her like mad. 
Before he could turn down either road 
Line rode out an’ faced him with her 
loaded revolver in her little steady hand 
an’ she pointed it at him. I can jist 
guess how her voice rung out: “Stop 
where you are before I shoot!” 

If asheeted ghost had sprung up in 
his path that burglar couldn’t have been 
more dumfounded or put out. He 
tried to laugh at her, says Line, an’ 
to parley with her, to bribe her an’ to 
threaten, but he didn’t dast ride past 
that revolver Line held pointin’ at him. 

“If you stir another step,” says she, 
“you're a dead man. You've got to 
wait here till the men come up. There 
are men comin’,” she says; “I can hear 
them now.” And so she did an’ so did 
he for Tom an’ Frank an’ the Sheriff 
was most there. He was more scairt 
than ever an’ tried to get her to run off 
with him, Line said, an’ told her he’d 
make her rich and keep her like a lady ; 
an’ Line answered, piercin’ him through 
and through with her splendid eyes: 
“You don’t know me, but I know you. I 
knew you the minute I saw you in the 
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hotel dining-room. Five years ago you 
was in Bingo an’ stole a package of jew- 
elry from the express office an’ laid the 
blame on my poor father, who shot him- 
self when he was arrested for your 
crime. You murdered my father!” said 
Line, her voice shakin’, “I am David 
Beardsley’s daughter an’ I’ve watched 
every strange face I’ve seen for years, 
knowin’ I should find you some day.” 

The men had most reached them an’ 
he saw it was all up with him if they 
got there, so he swore a fearful oath 
and fumbled after his own revolver, 
sayin’ ugly: “ Now, girl, you drop that 
little firecracker or I’ll send you after 
your father!” 

But Line was clear grit an’ she never 
flinched. “The minute you raise your 
arm,” she says, “I’ll shoot you to the 
heart. J shan’t miss!” 1 don't see 
how she dast be so sassy with him, but 
Line said she wasn’t afraid. 

The spunk of the girl staggered him, 
so he wavered a minute an’ the next 
instant Tom an’ the Sheriff an’ Frank 
Wilcox, whose horses had kept neck 
and neck, burst out upon them. Tom 
told us that they was goin’ to pull him 
down from his horse, an’ Frank did 
wrench that revolver of his away, but 
“Wait a minute, 
_gentlemen. Don’t touch him till I tell 
you,” an’ then she turns to him, “cool as 
a cucumber,” said the Sheriff, “ without 
havin’ once lowered her revolver the 
least mite :” “Confess,” says she, “how 
you stole that jewelry five years ago 
an’ left the cuff button an’ the wrapper 
so as to lay it on my father.” 

So he says, sullen : “ You’re too many 
forme. She’s right, boys ; I took it.” 

Then they rushed on him an’ hauled 
him down an’ handcuffed an’ footed 
him. Others come up an’ I ’spose 
Line did shed a few tears then on Frank 
Wilcox’s shoulder. I set down myself 
an’ squalled when they told me. 

They come home in triumph, an’ after 
a spell it all come out how Line had 
looked over the banisters that day an’ 
seen a man talkin’ to her father about 
some package ; how she always thought 
he took the jewels. When her father 
was buried she made up her girlish 
mind to pay the express company for 
the jewels she kuew her father never 
took an’ then to hunt the burglar down. 
The minute she set eyes on this fellow 
she knew him by his mean eyes an’ the 
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peculiar mouth an’ his eye-tooth broke 
across. When she waited on him at 
table she saw he wore a ring, a blue 
sapphire stone cut in a Venus’s head, 
just like the one in the cuff button that 
had been found in her father’s pocket. So 
to make twice certain, she went to walk 
with him an’ flirted with him enough to 
admire his ring an’ tease him to let her 
try iton. When she got it in her own 
hands she found a private mark like 
this, “1—,” that the engraver had put 
on both of them. She told Frank about 
it an’ the next day they was goin’ to 
swear out an arrest for him. Line was 
restless an’ excited an’ hadn’t gone to 
bed, but was countin’ her money, though 
she knew to a penny how much she’d 
got, when she heard a noise an’ it came 
to her likea flash that sandy-haired ras- 
cal was robbin’ the safe; so she run 
down forgettin’ her money an’ leavin’ 
the bag open by the window. 

It was found that he’d put on Dave’s 
rubber coat that night an’ went to the 
station, got the package of jewelry that 
he’d somehow learned was comin’ to 
the Widow Clark, then went back to 
the office an’ fixed things an’ took the 
midnight train for Chicago. But his 
guilt found him out at last an’ the com- 
pany got back part of the jewels an’ 
money for the rest, for they found he 
had property in St. Paul. Line got back 
her leather bag of gold an’ silver. 

Bingo people couldn’t make enough 
of Line. The Judge’s wife an’ all the 
upper ten of Bingo called on her. 

Frank an’ Line was married here at 
the hotel. Tom an’ I give them a grand 
weddin’. Everybody «come from all 
over the county, an’ folks do say there 
was never anything like the refresh- 
ments I served, before or since. Judge 
Peters presented Line with a deed toa 
house and lot—it’s a pretty Queen Anne 
cottage up the street a ways—from the 
Bingo men; an’ while that lovin’ couple 
had gone on their weddin’ tower we 
Bingo ladies furnished that house from 
garret to cellar. I give all the table 
linen because I was reminded every 
day seein’ Lottie Barnes sloppin’ around 
how nice Line used to do it up an’ keep 
it at the hotel. 

Everybody sent presents—the awful- 
est sight of things; but she liked best 
what Tom give her, and that was Clip, 
that had shared the dangers an’ the 
glories of catchin’ that burglar. 
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AN ANGLER’S DILEMMA. 


BY G. CATHERALL AUDSLEY. 


HERE:-is no more 

charming spot in the 

British Isles for a 

holiday than that 

part of Wales 

through which the 

River Clwyd runs. 

Harry and I had 

journeyed down for 

a few days’ trouting 

and had “pitched 

our tent”’ at the best 

hotel near the 

Clwyd, residence at which was a pass- 

port to the neighboring trout preserves. 

We had already fished a couple of days 

with fair success and decided this morn- 

ing to thresh the stream again. We 

prepared our flies selecting the Blue 

Dun, which had proved the most kill- 

ing the previous day, and set forth. 

The day was warm but as the weather 

during the earlier part of the month 

had been wintry the water was still 

cold. We found the trout well on the 

feed, taking advantage of the warmer 

surface, and in a couple of hours had 

quite a fair basket though Harry had 

been rather “unfortunate,” as usual, 
in the amount he caught. 

I proposed that we should adjourn 
for lunch, but Harry said he felt in- 
clined to take a swim first. We were 
just winding in our lines when Harry 
exclaimed in an excited tone, “Shiver 
my timbers if I haven't hooked a young 
whale!” 

I continued winding my line assured 
that in a few seconds I should either see 
a clump of weed landed or a fish about 
five inches long. 

“Dick, man! come here quick and 
bring the net!” cried Harry. He had 
stumbled over a stone, split his trou- 
sers at the knee and one foot was in 
twelve inches of mud and water. “If 
you don’t look sharp you'll see nothing 
of me but my hat floating down the 
stream under that bridge.” 

I laughed and taking the net went 
up to him. Sure enough, he had hooked 
a fish and evidently a good-sized one. 
It was running out the line rapidly and 


there were only a few yards remaining 
on the reel. If it did not alter its course 
almost immediately the line was bound 
to snap off. We were both in a fever of 
excitement at this critical moment when 
“Thank goodness!” from Harry as- 
sured me that the strain was off and the 
fish was coming our way. We wound 
in and after playing it for about half 
an hour, succeeded in bringing it to the 
side where my net was ready to convey 
it to the bank. 

“Holy Moses, it’s a salmon!” ex- 
claimed Harry, and sure enough it was, 
though only a young one. 

What should we do with it? We 
were not allowed to take salmon with- 
out a special license. “Throw it back,” 
said I with vicarious virtue. 

“Look here, Dick, do you think I am 
a fool?” said Harry. “Do you think 
that after enduring all this (pointing to 
his trousers and his feet) I am going to 
throw back that fish? Not if I knowit; 
it’s my first salmon and I'll send it off at 
once to be stuffed and mounted.” 

“You'll be found out,” said I. 

“Oh, 1’ll manage that ; won’t it go in- 
to the basket ?” 

“Not unless you cut its tail off.” 

“Well, I’ll have to hide it under some 
tuft and come again with the necessary 
materials for packing.” 

After this decision we laid the fish, 
which was still flopping, on the bank, 
and Harry prepared for his cold plunge, 
while I sat down in the sun to enjoy a 
pipe. 

Harry had not been a minute in the 
water when I saw a keeper cross the 
bridge a hundred yards off coming our 
way. 

“Good heavens !” I said, “what in the 
dickens am I to do with the fish?” 

Harry replied by a low whistle. 

“ What shall I do?” I demanded. 

“Throw my jacket over it.” 

I did so, but a wag of the tail exposed 
it again to view which sent cold shivers 
down my back. 

The keeper was now just behind a 
neighboring clump of trees. An idea 
struck me, and taking the salmon by the 
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tail I slipped it into one of the legs of 
Harry’s trousers, placing his shirt on 
top, the better to conceal its struggles, 
and sat down beside it so that I could 
hold it down. 

“Good morning, gentlemen, any sport 
to day ?” said the keeper. 

“Well, fair,” said I; “ a few trout.” 

“That's right ; your friend seems to 
be enjoying his dip.” 

“Yes, he rather fancied one this morn- 
ing and this seems a very secluded 
spot and well adapted for it.” 

“Tt is, but I wouldn’t stay in long, for 
about this time of day the ladies of the 
College sometimes take their walk in 
this direction.” 

Harry gave a longing glance at his 
trousers and then began to kick about 
to keep upa circulation. I burst out 
laughing. 

Harry didn’t see the joke, forthe wa- 
ter was icy and the keeper showed no 
signs of going. 

“‘T suppose, gentlemen, you have the 
necessary permit to angle here?” 

“Oh, yes, we are staying at the ‘ Roy- 
al;’ here’s our ticket.” 

“'That’s all right; you see, gentlemen, 
I have strict orders and have to be care- 
ful; not that I suspected you for one mo- 
ment, gentlemen, but there has been a 
lot of poaching lately and we are keep- 
ing a keen lookout.” 

I glanced at Harry; he was shivering. 
Even if it had not been for the water the 
thought of that salmon would have un- 
nerved him. 

“Would you oblige me with a pipe of 
’baccy, sir?” 

“Certainly, help yourself.” 

Just as I raised myself to hand him 
my pouch the fish gave a flop. 

“T think Isawa movement under 
that shirt, sir; is there a frog there ?”’ 

“T think you must be mistaken ; there 
is nothing there, I’m sure,” and with trep- 
idation I lifted the shirt. Thank good- 
ness all was still and so far we were 
saved. 

“Well I could have sworn I saw. it 
move.” 

He filled his pipe (I think it must 
have taken a quarter of an ounce to fill 
that pipe, these keepers’ pipes are gen- 
erally very accommodating) lit up and 
sat down, evidently intending to enjoy 
it in our company. 

“Don’t you find the water rather cold 
this morning, sir?” he said, to Harry. 
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“Well at first it felt a bit fresh, but 
after a little you get quite warm, you 
know.” 

Harry was already turning blue about 
the gills and was evidently getting tired 
of splashing about to keep himself 
warm; but there was nothing to do but 
sport feebly in the water until that con- 
founded keeper left. 

An idea struck me. I whispered to the 
keeper that Harry was very sensitive 
and did not like anybody to see him in 
his present state. I explained that that 
was why he was staying in the water so 
long. 

“Oh, of course; why didn’t I think 
of it sooner? Well, good morning, 
gents, I must be off. I hope I'll have 
the pleasure of seeing you again. I 
wouldn’t stay much longer in the water, 
sir,” (to Harry,) “it may not be good for 
you at this time of the year.” 

He was no sooner beyond hearing 
than Harry leaped out with an impre- 
cation. Sensitive fellow, Harry. If he 
had been a fireman he couldn’t have 
jumped into his clothes more quickly. 
In his hurry he forgot the fish for the 
moment and slipped his leg into his 
trousers. The fish felt a probe in the 
ribs and with a bound was through the 
leg of the trousers and into the folds of 
the shirt. Then, with another bound, it 
was down the bank and into the stream, 
shirt and all, and all that could be seen 
was a white mass rapidly disappearing 
from view. 

Here was a pretty state of affairs: 
shirt, collar and cuffs all gone, to say 
nothing of the studs. I sat down con- 
vulsed with laughter, but Harry—well, 
we had better say little of Harry. He 
was still staring at the spot where that 
shirt had disappeared. 

Just at this moment, as he was trying 
to adjust his braces, we became aware 
of footsteps in the brushwood opposite, 
and several ladies made their appear- 
ance. 

“The school,” said Harry, making a 
dash for his waistcoat which he suc- 
ceeded in slipping into. In his haste he 
did not notice it was inside out. I shall 
never forget the expressions on those 
girls’ faces, first surprise, then horror, 
and then they were overcome by laugh- 
ter. It was excusable, perhaps, for they 
had never before seen an angler com- 
plete his toilet without shirt or collar, 
and with waistcoat turned inside out. 





A PARISIAN FISHING GROUND 


BY R. F. 


66? IS not all of fish- 

ing to fish,” 

Thaddeus Nor- 

ris used to say. The 

remark suggests 

brawling brooks, 

crystal water, over- 

P hanging foliage, 

green, damp mosses 

and all the beautiful 

phenomena of nat- 

ure, together with 

the mid-day meal 

and the favorite 

pipe, whose large 

bowl held a “good 

charge” and whose 

short stem brought the fragrant fumes 
gratefully near one’s nose. But the big, 
benevolent heart that loved to be quiet 
and “ go a-fishing” took in all, and would 
undoubtedly include the placid Parisian 
anglers who wait so patiently on the 
quays of the Seine, as well as his own 
countrymen. And the wonderful history 
of the French capital would have inter- 
ested him as deeply as the natural 
beauty of the banks of his native Amer- 


ican fishing grounds. 

How unlike a river is the Seine! It 
has a river’s graceful curves and per- 
haps its banks were once fringed with 


verdure. But the always perverse cur- 
rents are now confined between sub- 
stantial, sloping embankments of stone 
or splendid broad quays piled high 
with merchandise. The water is green, 
but with a milky cloudiness contrib- 
uted largely by the dl/anchisseries and 
bathhouses. The surface is continu- 
ally churned by boats of the two lines 
of Bateaux Parisiens, and heaves and 
splashes over stone slants, slippery with 
shiny green moss and reeking with 
moisture. Laboring tugs breast the 
current with tows of deep-loaded canal- 
boats, shrilly screeching a warning as 
they approach a turn or a bridge, and 
now and then an adventurous oarsman 
tempts the dangers of the crowded 
channel where steamers neither turn 
nor stop for anything smaller than 
themselves. Everywhere is life and ac- 
tion on the river and on the quays. 
Only the fisherman is quiet, silently, 
patiently watching his float. 

The anglers include all ages, all classes 
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and both sexes. They fish all days and 
all hours. They have all sorts of rig 
and as many degrees of luck. There 
are always more spectators than fisher- 
men and more fishermen than fish. A 
catch is an event. A slimy, wriggling 
little thing not more than three inches 
long will invariably be held in the air 
long enough to attract attention. The 
angler is looked upon as an expert and 
wins the admiration of the crowd. One 
day at the Pont de la Concorde a young 
fellow caught a reddish hued fish of 
about half a pound. It came near be- 
ing the end of him. People rushed 
down from the bridge and the sidewalk 
of the Quai de la Conférence, and al- 
most crowded him into the water. The 
throng choked the gangways to the 
steamboat embarcadére and a police- 
man was obliged to clear the way. 

The favorite rod is a cane contrivance 
of telescopic capabilities. When closed 
it makes a small, neat bundle and 
when extended it is about nine feet 
long, possesses a good taper, is strong 
enough for its work and very light. 
The stores on the quays sell other rods 
of which the instrument de Jue is an 
American split bamboo. The lines that 
one sees are most commonly of silkworm 
gut. A bunch of one hundred pieces, 
each about eighteen inches long, costs 
one to two francs in the stores, or a bet- 
ter quality sells for four francs for an 
equal number. First-class tackle stores 
in New York ask not less than fifty 
cents for a nine-foot trout leader of as 
good quality asa gut line, which in Paris 
can be made for less than a franc. 
Skillfully knotted, it makes a dainty 
line. One has no need forareel. The 
hooks are infinitesimal. Bait is sold in 
the stores or in little kiosks on the 
quays. Maggots are the favorite, bred 
in red and white by processes unneces- 
sary to consider. They are sold in 
boxes having perforated tops resem- 
bling ladies’ bonboniéres. Liquid lures 
are also popular. One fisherman has an 
electric contrivance which sounds a bell 
when he has a bite. Others, perhaps 
less fortunately endowed with this 
world’s goods, content themselves with 
tiny quill bobs, gayly painted. In every 
detail the rig is petite, bright, neat and‘ 
essentially comme i/ faut. One pities 
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the bad taste of the little fishes of the 
Seine that prefer the river’s murky 
depths to such pretty tackle. 

There is no discrimination as to the 
devotees of the gentle art. Boys in chic 
costumes from the Champs Elysées el- 
bow for places on the quay alongside 
of gamins from Montmartre, through the 
holes of whose ragged trousers a por- 
tion of undergarment waves defiance to 
confinement like the flag of a frightened 
Virginia deer. Hard-looking youths, 
whose features tell of a subsistence 
gained more or less by the exercise of 
wits, watch moodily beside unsophisti- 
cated students from the Sorbonne, fresh- 
ly arrived from the provinces. And the 
older men like it too. Worthies, in 
white nightrobe-like blouses protecting 
other clothing and telling of economical 
habits, exchange bait with blue-jeaned la- 
borers whose intentness upon their bobs 
suggests dependence upon their luck 
for the coming meal, One exquisite has 
a nice clean towel with which he wipes 
from his hands the Seine water and the 
smell of fish and bait ; another, a natty 
case whose orderliness is as much his 
pride as his catch. Some keep their 


fish alive and others unconcernedly toss 
them into a net to gasp and die on the 


stones. But whatever their outfit they 
fish industriously, unconscious of all 
but the tantalizing bit of a gay bob 
dancing on the water. 

If one is fortunate in his friendships 
he secures a seatin a small boat and 
drops his hook in the shade of one of 
the great floating bathhouses, perhaps 
at the Hirondelles. It isa family party 
and the madame knits serenely while 
her husband and the guest fish. An- 
other couple prefer a place on the quay. 
In the man’s mind it is probably a bet- 
ter “place.” What fisherman does not 
have his favorite “place,” a spot where 
he has sometimes been lucky and which 
he flatters himself no one else knows? 
The wife brushes off the stone with her 
apron and, careless of display, gathers 
her draperies about her ankles, seat- 
ing herself beside her better half, feet 
hanging over the water. Always in- 
dustrious, she is as likely to take out a 
stocking to darn as anything else. Nor 
is the river scene without sentiment. 
Very close beside a young fellow at the 
Pont des Arts a girl is seated on the 
quay. She is not particularly interested 
in fishing, though she tries to be. She 
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puts a hand on his shoulder and leans 
her cheek upon it, pensively watching 
the little bob, the water, the passing 
boats, the mansions opposite. She is 
dreaming. A shrug of the shoulder 
rudely destroys her air castle. How 
can one fish with a girl hanging on one? 
There is a time for cooing and billing 
and a time for fishing. 

Elsewhere the fishermen are in groups 
doing more talking than fishing, or stand- 
ing silent and alone under the arches 
of the splendid bridges, or distributed 
along the quays. Of a Sunday morning 
in summer one may often see fifty rods 
on the quays of the Ile de la Cité. This 
is a favorite resort, possibly by reason 
of the situation between two arms of 
the Seine with the current on the north 
and the still water of the canal on the 
south. Butfrom one of the little steam- 
boats one may see a similar line of rods 
on both sides of the river from Charen- 
ton to Auteuil. 

On the Seine it is especially true that 
“it is not all of fishing to fish.” Physic- 
ally considered, the catches, provided 
there are catches, are not important. 
If one wants to study ichthyology he 
may learn more in an hour at the aqua- 
rium of the Jardin des Plantes, the 
Trocadero, or the Jardin d’Acclimata- 
tion than on the Seine quays in a life- 
time. And if he regards the fish in a 
more material aspect any one of the 
little restaurants along the quays will, 
for a franc, serve the customer with fried 
sole in a manner to sustain fully its 
reputation as a Paris specialty. Those 
correlative pleasures of fishing which 
Thad Norris alludes to lie in the monu- 
ments of history. One feels perfectly 
at liberty therefore, while waiting for 
bites, to go off and explore the neigh- 
borhood which has been immortalized 
by Lamartine, Hugo, Balzac and Zola, 
and where every street and house and 
stone has a story. 

One of the finest views of the Seine 
is at the head of Ile St. Louis where the 
boys scramble over the charcoal barges 
and the curious market boats from cen- 
tral France, and perch on the timbers 
of the wooden footbridge which con- 
tinues Quai de Bethune across to Quai 
HenrilV. To the south is the foliage 
of the Jardin des Plantes, the low build- 
ings of the Halles aux Vins and the Or- 
leans station. If wine were food, the 
Parisians would have had no need to 
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surrender to the Germans by reason of 
hunger, so large is the stock constantly 
carried at the Halles aux Vins and at 
the Entrepots Général on the Bercy 
Quai opposite. To the north stretch 
the magnificent Bercy quays, in the 
foreground broken by the entrance of 
the Lyons canal, into which a tug is 
pulling a queue of canalboats. 

Avoiding the ghastly suggestions of 
the Morgue, the Quai aux Fleurs will 
lead one past the most interesting feat- 
ures of the isle which in itself has been 
the center of Paris since its foundation. 
The first is H6étel Dieu, the great hos- 
pital of Paris established in the Middle 
Ages. Its great structures occupy the 
sites of many interesting buildings and 
streets. Racine lived in a house on the 
south side of Rue d’Enfer. Here was 
the church of the butchers, Capella 
Sancti Petré de Bobus, where Hermon 
de la Fosse attacked the Host in 1503, 
and proclaimed the worship of Jupiter. 
He had his tongue branded, his hand 
cut off and was finally burned alive. In 
a house in the Rue des Marmousets, now 
disappeared, it is said a barber and a 
pastry cook formed a business alliance. 
Customers of the barber were precipi- 
tated through a trap door into the cellar 
of the pastry cook, who afterward served 
them up in little patties, which became 
very popular. 

Lower down stream, over the feathery 
tops of the trees in the Tuileries Gar- 
dens rises the Obelisk of Rameses IL., 
on the spot where two thousand eight 
hundred persons were decapitated be- 
tween January, 1793, and May, 1795. 
Here died Louis XVI. and Marie An- 
toinette, Mme. Roland, Mme. Elizabeth, 
and finally, Robespierre. 

To the left, on the other bank of the 
Seine is the Institut de France, the seat 
of the Academics. The buildings are 
on the site of the Tour de Nesle, from 
the top of which lovers of Jeanne de 
Bourgogne and her sisters-in-law, Prin- 
cesses Blanche and Marguerite, were 
thrown into the Seine, sewed up in sacks. 
- Brant6me’s “ Dames Galantes” gives a 
queer history of the loves of royalty 
of those days. A little further down are 
the only remaining ruins of the Com- 
mune, the building of the Council of 
State, while beyond rises the fine Greek 
facade of the Corps Legislatif, a part 
of the Palais Bourbon. 

And so, fishing in the Seine is not un- 
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interesting even though one catches few 
fish. The gray towers of Notre Dame 
look down with seven centuries of his- 
tory, the oldest monument on the Ile 
de la Cité ; the sewer opening, near 
which one casts a line, may be’ the very 
one from which Hugo’s Jean Valjean 
emerged, and the playground of the fish 
one is catching may be strewn with the 
bones of victims of the Revolution or of 
the intrigues that preceded it. Perhaps 
one has caught no fish and is sensitive 
about going home empty-handed. It 
can be arranged. Acouple of men with 
a net have picked up a few of the river 
stragglers and will sell the lot for a few 
sous. They aren’t exactly the tradi- 
tional small boy of American trout 
streams, but they answer the purpose. 
When it is all over, the tackle folded 
and the fisherman en route for home, 
there are many things besides the 
fish that have contributed to his day’s 
pleasure. Perhaps the day was hot. 
He has not noticed it. A straw som- 
brero with gay ribbon has protected 
him, or the shadow of the bridge afford- 
ed shelter. He has been thirsty per- 
haps, but his thirst has been slaked by a 
cup of wine, cheap but wet, which an 
old lady in a blue gown and black bon- 
net has peddled all day along the quays 
in a brown stone jug, and sold him for a 
couple of sous. His bait gave out, but 
the supply was replenished by a garcon 
who, from a neighboring kiosk on the 
quay or store above, brought a fresh 
supply in a nice box, neatly labeled and . 
put up. The fish did not bite well. 
What matters it? The steamboats 
have hurried to and fro in front of 
him all day with their loads of inter- 
ested and sympathetic spectators of the 
fisherman. Within eyeshot a tondeur 
has been working upon frisky black 
poodles, pets of the rich dames of the 
aristocratic quarters. Troops of boys 
and girls have passed him to respective 
bathhouses and he has heard their 
shouts of laughter from within the lat- 
ticed inclosures. Across the river a 
powerful iron crane has lifted sand 
from the canalboats with graceful sweep, 
strewing it on the quay. Steamers from 
London and Havre and Bordeaux have 
passed up to their quays. In fact there 
is always something interesting going 
on and one is satisfied, even though one 
caught few fish, and those ‘hardly large 
enough for American pickerel bait. 
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ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL. 


BY S. J. WATTS. 


once the oldest son and the way- 

ward child in the family of British 

sports, always cherished by the 
rough-and-tumble Anglo-Saxons, and 
yet from the earliest times of doubtful 
reputation in the eyes of the law. It 
was forbidden by proclamation of the 
King of England five hundred and 
eighty years ago—* Forasmuch as there 
is great noise in the city caused by 
hustling over large balls, from which 
many evils might arise, which God for- 
bid.” 

Later, from time to time, laws were 
passed both in England and Scotland 
against the game, as tending to breach- 
es of the peace, and to neglect of the 
practice of archery, wherein lay the 
strength of the English armies in the 
days preceding the use of firearms. 
That these laws were habitually disre- 
garded appears from the fact that the 
most frequent mention we have of the 
game during this time is in the records 
of the courts, and these show that pros- 
ecutions occurred only when a serious 
affray took place. ‘Among the defend- 
ants we find “yomen, husbandmen, 
harnis-makers and taylors.” Hearken 
to the voice of the good Puritan Stubbes 
in his Anatomie of the Abuses of the 
Realme of England—* For as concern- 
ing football playing, I protest unto you 
that it may rather be called a frendlie 
kinde of fyghte than a play or recrea- 
tion—a bloody and murthering practice 
than a fellowly sport or pastime. For 
dooth not every one lye in waight for 
his adversarie, seeking to overthrow 
him and picke him on the nose, though 
it be on hard stones, on ditch or dale, on 
valley or hill, or whatever place soever 
it be he careth not, so he have him 
downe; and he that can serve the most 
of this fashion he is counted the only 
fellow, and who but he? So that by 
this means sometimes their necks are 
broken, sometimes their backs, some- 
times their legs, sometimes their arms, 
sometimes their noses gush out with 
blood, sometimes their eyes start out, 
and sometimes hurt in one place, some- 
times in another. But whosoever scap- 
eth away the best goeth not scot free, 
but is either forewounded, craised, or 
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bruised, so he dyeth of it, or else scap- 
eth very hardlie; and no mervaile, 
for they have the sleights to meet 
one betwixt two, to dash him against 
the hart with their elbowes, to butt him 
under the short ribs with their griped 
fists, and with their knees to catch him 
on the hip and picke him on the neck, 
with a hundred such murthering de- 
vices.” 

Would you not think that he was 
writing of the season of ’93 rather than 
in the sixteenth century? King James 
I. of England, himself an athlete, said, 
in his oft-quoted advice to his son, “I 
debarre all rough and violent exercises, 
as the football, meeter for lameing 
than making able the users thereof.” 
And to-day we read of bills pending be- 
fore some of our State Legislatures for 
the suppression of the game. This is 
essentially the same game that, under 
the form and name of American Rugby, 
is to-day the subject of so much adverse 
criticism in the press of the United 
States. 

Now, while suggestions are being 
made and steps are being taken to 
mitigate its brutality and to remedy its 
other defects, the writer wishes to call 
attention to Association Football, a game 
that has been played under one set of 
rules for more than a quarter of a cent- 
ury with increasing popularity among 
players and spectators alike, and with- 
out exciting adverse comment from any 
one. This game, I believe, retains all, 
or almost all, the desirable points of the 
Rugby game, and has many additional 
beauties, 

In a general way the difference be- 
tween the two games may be stated to 
be that in Rugby you may, and usually 
do, run with the ball in your hands or 
arms, while in Association you must 
not touch the ball with either hand or 
arm. From this leading difference other 
variations are outgrowths. ‘ 

The special feature of American 
Rugby arises from the principle of in- 
terference to aid the man running with 
the ball. This has developed into mass 
plays. Of the thousands who attended 
the great college games during the sea- 
son of ’93 how many, think you, could 
perceive the various plays made by the 
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struggling mass of giants interlocked in 
one solid body in the center of the field ? 
Very, very few. The momentum mass 
plays are almost as bad, and even round- 
the-end interference is difficult to fol- 
low. We see the men move so many 
yards toward one goal or the other, or 
form another pyramid of muscle in the 
some place as before, but not once in 
ten times can the play that produced 
the result either be seen or compre- 
hended. Not so in Association. No 
mass play there. Nothing to conceal 
the beauties of the maneuver. Every 
movement of every player is in full view 
of the spectator. 

In Rugby coritests how many times is 
the football played by the foot? Perhaps 
a dozen times, and these plays were mo- 
nopolized by one player on each side— 
the full-back. Not so in the Association 
game. The ball is kicked with wonder- 
ful rapidity from one part of the field to 
another, with skill and accuracy scarce 
excelled by billiard players. The effect 
this produces—extreme science com- 
bined with extreme rapidity and vivac- 
ity—is so dear to the American heart 
that, once understood, the Association 
game could not fail of universal popu- 
larity. No time is lost, moreover, as in 
the college game, by the continual ne- 
cessity of lining up. 

One of the chief virtues of the Asso- 
ciation game is that light men can play 
it perfectly, whereas American Rugby 
is almost exclusively a game for heavy 
men. The forward line of the Windsor 
football team, present holders of the 
championship of the Western Football 
Association of Ontario, the most consid- 
erable league of Association teams in 
America, averages one hundred and 
thirty-five pounds per man, and the av- 
erage weight of the entire team is less 
than one hundred and forty-four pounds. 
Thus the two games can be played side 
by side in the same club or college with- 
out injuring one another. 

The boasted virtue of American Rug- 
by, the absolute necessity of unselfish co- 
operation in team play, is no less prom- 
inent in the Association game, and the 
second characteristic, the scope afforded 
to strategy, is scarcely less. There is 
hardly an opportunity for the display of 
military precision or good generalship 
in Rugby that is not equally shared by 
the Association game, and while Asso- 
ciation offers chances of sharp attack 
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and combined assault not exceeded by 
Rugby, in its feigned retreats it adds a 
strategic element unknown to its rival. 
In a word the Association game is nei- 
ther dangerous to the player nor bru- 
talizing to the spectator, and it offers the 
rapid, open, strategic contest that is the 
avowed aim of the reformers of Ameri- 
can college Rugby. 

For the benefit of those who are not 
familiar with the Association game it 
may be well to give an untechnical de- 
scription of a few of the leading feat- 
ures. 

The ball is round, and twenty-seven 
inches in circumference. The field is 
seventy-five yards wide by one hundred 
and ten yards long. Each team con- 
sists of five forwards, the infantry, who 
form the line of attack; three half-backs, 
the cavalry, who assist the forwards in 
attack or the full-backs in defense as 
the occasion demands; two full-backs, 
the artillery, and a goal-keeper—the last 
three being the defense. Each set of 
players is supposed to play in lines 
parallel to the goal lines. In the dis- 
position of the players and in general 
strategy the game has a considerable 
resemblance to lacrosse. 

The game begins with the players in 
positions similar to those shown on the 
diagram, and while the men do not hold 
these places strictly, the position of 
each player as here shown, relative to 
those of his own side, is generally re- 
tained. 

The referee places the ball in the 
center of the field. In the game here 
illustrated, the white men have the kick- 
off. None of the black men are allowed 
to enter the ten-yard circle around the 
center of the grounds, and neither side 
may cross the center line until the ball 
has been in play. The gameis on when 
the center forward of the white men 
kicks the ball. This first kick must be 
in the direction of his opponent’s goal, 
but this is the only case in which a player 
may not pass the ball back toward his 
own goal. The ball is usually kicked 
to one of the white forwards, who fre- 
quently at once returns it to the center. 
The center then gives a stronger kick 
so that the ball goes to a white forward, 
who has by this time gone some yards 
down the field. Meanwhile the black 
players have been on the lookout to 
frustrate this passing back and forth by 
getting in on the white center forward 
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so quickly as to prevent the return of 
the ball to him, or soon enough to take 
it from him before he can give it the 
second kick. 

In attacking, the Rugby player may 
collar an opponent who is running with 
the ball and “picke him on his nose.” 
The Association player, except the goal- 
keeper, is not allowed to touch the ball 
with hand or arm, and is not permitted 
to use his hands to hold or push his ad- 
versary, but he may “charge” an op- 
ponent who is playing the ball, 7. ¢., he 
may run against him, taking care, how- 
ever, not to use hand or arm in the con- 
tact, and not tocharge him from behind. 
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supported by the half-backs, deftly pass 
the ball back and forth across the field, 
and avoiding the defense, form a 
crescent about the goal, putting shot 
after shot in on the goal-keeper until a 
hot one foils him, er until his defense 
breaks through or over the assaulting 
column. 

Half-backs must be men of speed and 
stamina, tireless, sure but not necessarily 
heavy kickers. Indeed, a common fault 
in half-backs is to kick the ball so far 
that it goes past his own forwards and 
falls into control of the defense line of 
the enemy. Full-backs must be the 
heavy kickers of the team, able to use 
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G. Goal-keeper. B, Full-backs, H. Half-backs, C. Center-forward. E. Right inside-forward. 


J. Right outside-forward. 


Good play on the part of a forward 
consists in being able to “dribble,” that 
is to run swiftly with the ball at his 
feet (not to kick the ball ahead a few 
yards and chase it), to pass the ball ac- 
curately to a fellow forward and quick- 
ly enough to avoid the charges of the 
opposing defense, and in ability to shoot 
well when within shooting distance of 
the goal. A shot on goal should be low 
and swift, for to score a point the ball 
must be fairly played from the field and 
pass between the goal posts, which are 
eight yards apart, and de/ow the bar, 
which is eight feet from the ground. It 
is an inspiring sight to see the forwards, 


D. Left inside-forward. F. Left outside-forward. 


either foot equally well, and to retain 
presence of mind at the most trying 
times. I think there is not in Rugby a 
position requiring the coolness and agil- 
ity that are displayed by the best goal- 
keepers in the Association game. 

The best teams depend almost entirely 
on team play, and successful combina- 
tion is possible only when each player 
not only knows how to perform his own 
special duties but feels instinctively 
where each man of his own side may be. 
The keynote of all success in Associa- 
tion football is combination—the work- 
ing together of the whole team as 
one machine—an elastic, delicate and 

















flexible machine, not a battering-ram 
as in Rugby. 

In Great Britain, where the first set 
of Association rules was formulated 
about thirty years ago by Cambridge 
University players, much interest is 
manifested in the game, and it may 
fairly be called the national winter sport 
of the country. Enormous crowds at- 
tend the final cup ties and the inter- 
national contests. The annual inter- 
national games have resulted up to date 
as follows: England has won twelve 
straight games from Ireland, scoring 
seventy-nine goals to. Ireland’s seven. 
Wales has won seven games from Ire- 
land, lost three and drawn two, scoring 
fifty-three goals to Ireland’s twenty- 
three. Scotland has never lost a game 
to Ireland, and has won the twelve 
games played by an aggregate score of 
fifty-six goals to twelve. England has 
won twelve games from Wales, lost two 
and drawn one, scoring forty-nine goals 
to Wales’s fifteen. Scotland has won 
seventeen times from Wales, and one 
game was drawn, Scotland scoring 
eighty-two goals to Wales’sten. Scotland 
has won eleven games from England, 
lost six and drawn five, scoring fifty- 
seven goals to England’s forty-six. 

It is evident then, that the land of the 
heather is to-day the home of the best 
Association football. Wherever Scot- 
land’s sons are found in numbers there 
you will find the Association game. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that Canada 
is the leading center of the dribbling 
game in the New World. In the prov- 
ince of Quebec, the city of Montreal 
has a city league. In Ontario the 
Western Football Association, already 
mentioned, controls about twenty clubs, 
and holds semi-annual series of contests 
for the Western Football Association 
challenge cup, now held by the Windsor 
Club; the Intermediate cup, held by Ayr; 
the Junior cup, held by Galt; the Hough 
cup for high schools and collegiate in- 
stitutes, held by the Seaforth Collegiate 
Institute, and the Fox challenge cup, 
held by Preston. The Caledonia cup is 
competed for by the W. F. A. and the 
Toronto League. In addition to the 
clubs above named may be mentioned 
the Berlin Rangers, eight times winners 
of the senior championship. 

The Toronto League has nine clubs, 
the Scots holding the senior champion- 
ship, the Willows holding the Interme- 
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diate championship and the Hurons the 
Junior championship. In the Toronto 
Wholesale Dry Goods League six teams 
compete for the handsome silver shield 
presented by the Toronto Dry Goods 
Review. The Gordon, McKay & Co. 
team are the present shield holders. 
But the most famous club in Toronto, 
and indeed in all Canada, is the Toronto 
‘Varsity. Its record for five years up 
to last fall, when it was twice defeated, 
was twenty-seven games won, five drawn 
and one lost. 

Other leagues in Ontario are the 
Belleville League, with six clubs com- 
peting for the Corby challenge cup; the 
Quinté challenge cup, held by the Nap- 
anee High School, and the Maitland 
Association, of which the Listowel Club 
holds the championship. 

From Ontario the interest in the game 
has spread to Alpena and to Detroit, 
Mich. In the latter city the Michigan 
Athletic Association has taken up the 
game, and their team is proud of a rec- 
ord of seventeen games won to five 
lost, in contests with the strongest clubs 
of Ontario and Chicago. 

In Chicago the Swifts, Pullmans, 
Thistles and Chicagos are very strong 
teams, competing yearly with others for 
the Jackson challenge cup. St. Louis, 
Mo., in 1883, formed the Western Foot- 
ball Association of America, which was 
afterward succeeded by the St. Louis 
Football Association and the Mound 
City Football League. Braidwood, IIL, 
a city full of Scotch miners, has a re- 
markable club with an almost unbroken 


record of victories. In the Pennsylvania 
Association Football Union are the 
Eddystone, Philade]phia Association, 


Kensington Rovers, North End, Tacony, 
Frankford, Oxford, Norristown, Enter- 
prise, Athletics, and Trenton Swifts, 
competing for a cup presented by the 
late Mr. G. W. Childs. The cup is now 
held by the Athletics of Philadelphia, 
whose second eleven also holds the 
championship in that class. 

In the East the interest in the game 
centers in the manufacturing districts 
about Fall River, Mass., and Pawtucket, 
R. I. Last season this Association was 
divided into an Eastern and a Western 
district, the former containing the Paw- 
tucket Free Wanderers, The East Ends, 
Olympics and Rovers of Fall River, and 
the Y. M.C. A. of Pawtucket; the latter, 
the Green Points, New York Thistles, 
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Bayonne Rovers, the Caledonians and 
the Wanderers of Kearney, the Ameri- 
cans of Hoboken, and the True Blues 
and Thistles of Paterson. The most 
famous of these teams is the Pawtucket 
Free Wanderers, who are champions of 
the New England League and holders 
of the Rhode Island cup and the Ameri- 
cancup. One of their notable achieve- 
ments was the defeat ot the Toronto 
’Varsity Club on May thirty, 1893, by a 
score of five to two, being the one defeat 
heretofore mentioned in the ‘Varsity 
record. The game has been introduced 
in New York, where in 1890 a league of 
eight clubs was formed, which  con- 
tinues to flourish. 

On the Pacific Coast the game has 
taken a strong hold. It is played in 
British Columbia and Oregon, and 
around Seattle, Washington, is a strong 
league. In San Francisco the Pacific 
Association Football League is one of 
the best managed and most progressive 
on the continent. With true Scottish 
shrewdness its officers are educating 
the boys to play the game, and the re- 
sult is a vigorous junior league. In the 
season of 1892-3 the senior clubs were 
the Pacific Wanderers, Scotch Thistles, 
Rovers, Oakland Athletics, Richmonds, 
American Eagles, Rangers, Granites, 
and Fort Masons (United States Army). 
At the end of that season the champion- 
ship, and with it the Azule and Hilbert 
trophies, was carried off by the Thistles 
with the Wanderers runners-up. 

Zest is added to the sport by the pe- 
culiar make-up of the teams regard- 
ing nationality. The leading teams 
this season up to date are the Thistles, 
purely Scotch; Rangers, Scotch and 
English; Pacific Wanderers, Scotch, 
English, Canadians, Australians and 
Americans ; the Pastimes, purely Irish, 
and the Fort Masons, United States 
Army soldiers from the Artillery Foot. 
There are three clubs in the United 
States Army in or near San Francisco, 
and one of them plays an annual match 
with the Citrus Club of an English col- 
ony at Penryn, Placer County, California. 
There is also a good team at Bakers- 
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field in Southern California. In Colo- 
rado and other mining States are thriv- 
ing local leagues, and the one thing 
needed to develop this sport rapidly is 
an organization that will embrace, unite 
and extend the various associations 
above mentioned into one grand union, 
bent on upholding this manly and health- 
giving sport. 

In the fall of 1888 the Western Foot- 
ball Association of Ontario sent a team 
to the old country that played four 
games in Ireland, winning three and 
drawing one; five games in Scotland, 
winning one, losing three and drawing 
one; fourteen games in England, win- 
ning five, losing six and drawing three. 
When it is taken into consideration that 
these twenty-three games were played 
inside of sixty days against the best 
clubs in Great Britain, and that the 
score of goals won by the Canadians 
was thirty-nine to forty-one lost, it can 
be seen that the New World can play 
good Association football. 

Let lovers of good wholesome sport 
in.America give more attention to this 
most excellent pastime. It is especially 
adapted to such athletes as cannot 
afford the time or money required to 
train for the American Rugby game. 
In grammar schools, high schools and 
preparatory schools it is preferabie in 
so much as it is less severe and brutal 
to the contestant. And when it is once 
established in schools it cannot fail of 
recognition in the colleges themselves. 
In England and Scotland it is played 
side by side with the Rugby game, and 
at least holds its own in popular esteem. 
It is a remarkable fact that there has 
seldom or never been a first-rate’ Associ- 
ation player who was a Rugby expert. 
Nor do the Rugby players succeed 
at Association. There is room for both 
games, each requiring as it does a dif- 
ferent class of men. It will be a valua- 
ble addition to the list of our outdoor 
pastimes, for, in the words of an ancient 
Cornish man, “It puts a courage into 
their hearts to meet an enemy in the face, 
yet all is good play, and never attorney 
or coroner troubled for the matter.” 





AFOOT IN THE HARTZ. 


BY WILLIAM HORACE HOTCHKISS. 


OME one 
has_ called 
the Hartz 
Mountains 
a terra in- 
cognita. 
The hast- 
ing tourist 
goes up 

the Rhine, does Switzer- 

land and Italy, takes a 

glimpse of Paris and of 

London, and is off home- 

ward. To him the Hartz 

are unknown. Nor can he 
read much of this little 
wonderland in English, 
ml for our writers have never 

: felt the charm which has 

4 © () made Hartzland the 
4 "oF theme of German song 

and story. Yet here the 

American who loves the picturesque, or 
he to whom the romance and history 
of the Middle Ages are an instructive 
pleasure, can find keener delight and 
memories more enduring than in the 
beaten paths of the Old World. Every 
rock-cluster has its myths, the pine for- 
ests are alive with goblins and nixes 
and the whole country—a tossing ocean 
of wooded hills and tumbling valleys— 
is a veritable Dom-Daniel. 

The Hartz Mountains lie in Northern 
Germany midway between Berlin and 
Cologne, stretching fifty miles from 
east to west and half that distance 
from north to south. They are a suc- 
cession of increasing hills rising slow- 
ly to the Brocken, which is the only 
considerable elevation, and though 
clothed in alluring forests and adorned 
with pretty dimpling valleys, they would 
be no more attractive than our own 
White Mountains nor half so interest- 
ing as our Adirondacks were they not 
clothed with the legends and adorned 
with the love tales of a romantic past. 

En route from Berlin a glimpse of Hal- 
berstadt, whose famous and crumblirg 
cathedral has a satanic legend worthy of 
the Brocken, prepares you for the Hartz. 
And the very name of Quedlinburg, still 
nearer the mountains, is a goblin tale 
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embalmed. So that if you are at all 
blessed with imagination you will be 
thinking, long before the train reaches 
Thale where your tramp begins, that the 
shrill whistle of the engine is demoniacal 
laughter, and will see in the smoke 
whisked by the window one of the 
witches of the Brocken astride her 
broomstick and guided by imps of dark- 
ness. And thus with a witch for a guide 
and spook-lore in your pocket is it best 
to begin your Hartz journey. Begin it 
on foot and continue it so, shunning the 
little railways as you do the slower car- 
ryalls. Thesubtle spirit of these wood- 
land hills, the glimpse of its bogies and 
brownies and the keener relish of its ro- 
mance and history are denied those who 
do not tramp. With a stout stick, hob- 
nailed shoes, rough clothing and a light 
knapsack plunge into this unknown 
land and plunge as deep and long as 
you can. 

At Thale the mountains start abruptly 
from the plain. The tumbling Bode 
pours out of a rock-cleft the sides of 
which rise nearly a thousand feet 
straight upward. These crags, the 
door-posts of the Hartz, are two of the 
prize spots of the region. It is a cheery 
afternoon in May and you climb upa 
steep and winding path to the top of 
one, the Hexentanzplatz. Whata view 
is this from the summit! Far below 
roars the swollen Bode. The cold cliffs 
of the opposite height look warmer in 
their setting of forest verdure, while -to 
the westward winds the valley of the 
Bode, a tiny cafion clothed in green, and 
beyond, as far as the eye can reach, roll 
the hiiis and mountains up to the snowy 
Brocken. 

Off to the eastward you will see a dif- 
ferent picture—a great and silent plain 
stretching a hundred miles or more 
with fenceless fields of sprouting grain 
and, like ruddy May flowers on a furzy 
heather, the little red-roofed towns. 
Tradition calls this rock the Tanzplatz 
or Ballroom. The witches held their 
dances here—mere private affairs, it is 
likely, for the grand balls were all on 
the Brocken. Thesummit,a broad pla- 
teau, is now occupied by a little inn 
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with beer-garden dependence. Indeed, 
the American explorer of this undiscov- 
ered land finds his creature wants well 
cared for, especially in the matter of 
beer. There isa little beer garden down 
in the cleft of these Bodethal crags 
which occupies all the space between 
the foaming stream and the rocky wall ; 
and in order to reach the shady valley 
beyond, where glorious views of the 
sunlit plain may be won, each tramper 
must pass through this garden. If you 
are wise you will pay the beer-toll thus 
cleverly levied and pour a libation to 
Gambrinus while quaffing also some of 
the witchery of the spot. 

Up above is the Rosstrappe whose 
beetling crags seem ready to break 
away and fall into the valley. Its sum- 
mit reveals another picture of the plain, 
and on the topmost point there is a co- 
lossal hoofprint, a foot or more broad 
and inches deep, stamped in the rock. 
Rosstrappe means “horse’s footstep.” 
In the good old time a princess of the 
region, the beauteous Briinhilde, when 
chased by an unwelcome suitor vaulted 
the Bode Valley—it is over five hundred 
feet wide at the point—on her trusty 
steed, and the print still exists where 
the charger pressed his hoof for the 
mighty leap. Some say she jumped 
notfrom but to the Rosstrappe, a story 
which makes the illustrious nag wear his 
hoofs backward. But what matter? 
Briinhilde got over safely, while the 
suitor, Bodo, jumped to his death and 
bequeathed his bones and name to the 
valley. Still another explanation is ad- 
vanced by the archeologists. They de- 
clare that the Druids had a sacrifical 
altar here and carved a white horse as 
the sign of their mysteries ; whence the 
name. But as their horse was white 
and Briinhilde’s hair was red the eter- 
nal fitness of things seems properly pre- 
served and you leave learning to get 
away with romance if it can. 

As the tramper walks up the valley 
he falls to musing on the beauties about 
him. The path squeezes between the 
cliffs, is carried round promontories on 
bridges, then, the scenery growing less 
rugged, winds through shady woods by 
the side of a little river in the hill coun- 
try. And then it brings you into Thérese- 
burg,a Hartz hamlet half hotels, tucked 
away in a valley slumberous and beau- 
tiful, Had you been there that even- 
ing in May you might have seen the 
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festival of the recruits. Seven young 
men of the neighborhood had just been 
chosen to serve their time in the army, 
and with band to the fore were march- 
ing about celebrating the end of their 
liberty. At each inn they ordered a halt 
and serenaded, getting liquid refresh- 
ment in return. Then with cheers— 
real English hurrahs—for the Besitzer 
und seine Gemahlin the bacchanalian 
march passed on. In spite of their hub- 
bub Thereseburg fell asleep early that 
night, its American colony at least, and 
its dreams were attuned to the purling 
rhythm of the Bode. Imps, witches and 
devils are unknown in such a peaceful 
nook as this. 

Guide books are not dog-eared in the 
Hartz. Thanksto the Hartz Club, the 
forest paths are safe and easy even for 
foreign tourists. The whole region has 
been divided into routes, each one with 
a number and letter. At each cross- 
road or short-cut the club has set up 
a finger-post surmounted with signs 
whereon one can read not only direc- 
tions but distances. It is so simply yet so 
carefully done that the tramper may 
leave the highway with impunity and, 
following the little signs and paint- 
marks on the trees traverse pathless 
woods and save many an hour of needless 
windings with the carriage road. The 
club has also built rustic seats here and 
there, especially at prominent view- 
points, and the further to aid the tour- 
ist, has provided thirty information- 
bureaus in all parts of the mountains, 
reliable maps and guide books, to say 
nothing of its work in preserving these 
glorious forests from destruction. 

On the northeastern edge of the 
mountains, three hours from Therese- 
burg, lies Blankenburg. Its castle, now 
the summer residence of the Duke of 
Brunswick, was once the home of Maria 
Theresa ; and stories of the warrior Em- 
press, after the fashion of the Hartz, 
are told in the same breath with those 
of the White Lady of Blankenburg 
whose apparition betokens ill to the du- 
cal house. The town itself is no more 
interesting than its fellows out on the 
plain. Off to the eastward an outcrop 
of rocks, looking in the distance like a 
jagged rampart, has given rise to the 
fable that here Satan set up a bulwark 
against Christianity. The gigantic for- 
tification is called to this day the 
Devil’s Wall. The lion of Blankenburg 
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is Regenstein, an isolated rock two miles 
to the northward. Its sides are precip- 
itous, its summit crested witha ruin. A 
strong castle once stood here of which 
remain only a few walls and chambers 
hollowed in the rock; for Schloss Re- 
genstein was built in, not on, the mount- 
ain—a robber’s nest beyond compare. 
The Count of Regenstein—Germany’s 
Paul Clifford—has immortalized this 
rocky fortress, and though this won- 
derful knight existed but in fable, the 
chains with which he once was bound are 
among the treasures of a neighboring 
town. The rock has also its romance. 
A captured maiden, immured in one 
of Regenstein’s rock - built dungeons, 
cut through the flinty rock with the 
aid only of her lover’s ring and made 
her escape. But of Hartz legends 
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The saorers, die Schnarcher, are how- 
ever at Schierke, the next village—great 
rocks which resemble the snouts of 
snoring humans. This is Goethe’s Ge- 

end von Schierke und Elend where 

aust saw the witches’ train and where 
begins his mystic interlude, “ The Wal- 
purgis Night’s Dream.” Near Schierke 
a bock may be seen tethered by the 
roadside—a giant fellow big enough to 
carry half a dozen witches. The town 
itself trails along a rocky valley. It is 
the Mecca of Faust lovers and is now 
disfigured by some modern hotels, Be- 
yond Schierke the pine forests become 
thinner, the scenery wilder, and at 
every turn appear fantastic rocks and 
lonely hillsides pictured in Goethe’s 
masterpiece, Here and there the triple 
crosses are scrawled on stable doors as 





THE RUINS OF REGENSTEIN, 


there is no end. Those of Thale and 
Regenstein are mere curtain-raisers to 
the mystery plays of the Brocken. 

The most interesting road to the 
Brocken begins at Rothe Hiitte, a min- 
ing village in the heart of the mount- 
ains. ‘This is the route of Mephistoph- 
eles and Faust in Goethe’s tragedy. 
The ascent may be made by carriage as 
well as on foot. Take the latter and 
you go through forests of scrubby pines, 
by desolate hamlets, up weird valleys, 
the way increasing in difficulties until 
the summit is reached. Elend, the first 
village, belies its name—which merely 
commemorates a band of Hartz Tem- 
plars in days long gone. It is a pleasant 
place and has a claim to immortality in 
Goethe’s fine line: 

The snorers snarl at Elend, snorting peers. 


talisman against the witches. As you 
near the summit the melting snow lies 
deep in the path, though it is already 
a fortnight after May-day, and Meph- 
isto’s question has an added meaning : 
Dost thou not wish a broomstick steed’s 
assistance ? 
The sturdiest he-goat I would gladly see. 


But you are still fresh on your legs 
and so wade onward and at last reach 
the broad and treeless summit. 

The Brocken is a round-topped mount- 
ain in the heart of the Hartz, three thou- 
sand seven hundred feet above sea level, 
the feature of the landscape for leagues 
around and a landmark in German ro- 
mance and history. It was the last 
pagan fortress among the German tribes 
and the cathedral of the last converts to 
Christianity. Wodan’s altar once stood 
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on its summit, and in the Town Hall at 
Goslar is preserved an oath wherein 
Wittekind vows, in return for victory 
against Charlemagne, to offer up the 
prisoners on this holy mountain to the 
great god. In later times the Brocken 
was called Blocksberg and thought the 
residence of Satan. Men told large 
stories of orgies there presided over by 
the Evil One, its summit became the 
rendezvous of witches and spirits 
damned, and not until the sixteenth 
century was old did some foolhardy ex- 
plorers visit the satanic height. A cent- 
ury afterward scarce one hundred and 
fifty annually braved its perils. Then 
came Goethe and Heine. In the year 
1893 the visitors to the Brocken num- 
bered thirty thousand or more. 

The path from Schierke just before 
reaching the summit skirts two rocky 
masses which are the holy of holies of 


the midst of a scene to delight the poet 
and impress the philosopher. To the 
south and west roll the piny mountains, 
waves of swaying verdure, while from 
their distant tops come the cuckoo’s 
well-known call and the liquid note of 
the nightingale. In the foreground to 
the north and east are the rippling hills 
with red-roofed towns nestling in their 
broadening valleys; while out beyond 
is the great plain stretching to the hori- 
zon, its fields here green with early 
wheat, there brown from freshly turned 
furrows. Though the view is more ex- 
tensive than that at Thale it has not the 
same charm. The Brocken landscape 
is too vast. Yet he is stolid indeed who 
can view it without bowing his head in 
contemplation. This mighty picture, 
with its noisy towns and rattling rail- 
ways, and not asound! It is as if Nature 
were hushed to harken to Nature’s God. 
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spook literature, the Devil’s Pulpit and 
the Witches’ Altar. Hither came the 
witches and evil spirits on the eve of 
the first of May, listened to a sermon 
preached by the venerable Doctor from 
the Pulpit, and, after a banquet, with 
Satin as master of ceremonies, danced 
about the Witches’ Altar, then at the 
stroke of one were off astride their 
broomsticks or bocks, to come again 
another year. This was the Witches’ 
Sabbath on Walpurgis Night, and the 
scene of Goethe’s picture of the festival. 

Clear weather is rare on the Brocken. 
There is, however, nothing more impres- 
sive in the Hartz than the superb pan- 
orama spread out before the lucky 
mortal who scales the mountain on a 
cloudless day. The broad summit stands 
high above its loftiest neighbors and in 


HOUSE, 


The Brocken House occupies the sum- 
mit of the mountain. It is built of stone 
and iron, matched and clamped into the 
rock itself, and can accommodate per- 
haps a hundred persons. Not only is it 
stone and iron without, but within, its 
floors and partitions are equally massive. 
It is anything but tempting to all save 
foot-sore travelers. ; 

It is the third house on the spot. 
The first, called Cloud Cottage, was 
erected in 1736; the second dated from 
1800, and the present building from 1860. 
The landlord is the Count of Stolberg- 
Wernigerode, though itis needless to 
add that he does not preside in person. 
Things might get on better if he did. 

The House contains the Brocken Book 
in which one may feast for days. 
This book is sui generis. It is the 











Yankee landlord’s register and a catchall 
of Hartz literature besides. There isa 
disease which rages the world over, but 
with peculiar virulence on the Brocken, 
cacoethes scribendi,; the irreverent call 
it the “writers’ itch.” Few Brocken 
travelers escape a twinge of it. This 
book, begun in 1753, is a collection 
of sense and nonsense without its like 
in all the world. Heine says: “The 
Palace of the Prince of Pallogonia con- 
tains no such insipidities as this book.” 
Goethe prays the Brocken witches “to 
sweep the wishwash from it,” and then 
writes in its pages : 
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uis coelum posset nisi coeli munere nosse, 
t reperire Deum, nisi qui pars ipse Deorum 
est? 
Andersen confesses that “genius has 
shown itself there in many ways,” add- 


ing: “I wrote in it myself.” Long- 
winded ecstasies in German doggerel 
waste much good paper, though here 
and there are some flashes of wit. The 
burden of each poet’s song seems to be 
the weather. Here is one melancholy 
quatrain, written in 1882: 
Wir sitzen auf dem Brocken 
In dichter Nebelschicht ; 
Zwei Kiihe sah’n wir grasen, 
Doch And’res sah man nicht. 


Concluded in OUTING for June. 
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SHOOTING. 


BY ED. W. SANDYS. 


HEN the law- 
makers of the 
province of 
Ontario final- 

ly passed the existing 

measure prohibiting 
spring shooting they 
performed a righteous 
task, although at the 

.y same time they de- 

stroyed one of the most 

enjoyable forms of sport 
with the gun. All hon- 
est sportsmen of On- 

‘rs tario recognize this, 
none better than the crack shots of 
the famous grounds contiguous to lakes 

St. Clair and Erie, yet several sea- 

sons of skirmishing and drumming 

into Iine were required before the 
needful pressure could be brought 
to bear upon the Legislature. Older 
heads than mine schemed and plan- 
ned to save the northward-bound game 
migrants; I helped—as the “we killed 
the bear” story goes, and at last 
the thing was accomplished. Small 
wonder that the majority of keen 
gunners yielded reluctantly! Right 
well they appreciated the sacrifice they 
were called upon to make, for the passage 
of the no-spring-shooting bill meant 
the doom of snipe shooting in its most 
attractive shape. They were ready and 
willing to afford any kind of protection 
to duck, but the snipe was a veritable 
bone of contention. “What! No snipe 






shooting on those leagues of sodden 
plain and marsh where birds swarmed, 
where their fathers had bagged their 
fifty brace per day for season after sea- 
son, and where famous “Forrester” 
had shot historical matches versus 
“Dinks”? It went sorely against the 
grain, and had those men guessed that 
the remorseless hand of improvement 
would within a few years ruin the snipe 
grounds by extensive drainage, the law 
would never have been passed and some 
of the good old crowd would be shoot- 
ing their few straggling snipe this 
blessed spring. Indeed, it is unlikely 
that even the most earnest advocates of 
the protective measure would have put 
their hearts so thoroughly into their 
work could they have dipped into the 
future and seen the grim dredges eating 
canals across the fens’ and leaving the 
erstwhile drowned lands dusty dry. 
However, such proved to be the fact 
and the only thing the protectionists 
accomplished was the loss of several 
seasons of clinking good sport without 
any important benefit to the snipe. 

One of the chief arguments used by 
the enthusiasts in making converts was 
that the birds, if unmolested during 
the spring flight, would return in great- 
ly increased numbers at early autumn 
and, with the progeny of the few birds 
which bred in the locality, furnish sport 
amply sufficient to repay those who held 
their hands during the early season. 
Such reasoning sounded first rate; but 
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it was far from the truth in the matter 
of the quality of the sport, for there is 
no comparison between spring and au- 
tumn snipe shooting. During the fierce- 
ly hot summer the wet lands dimin- 
ished greatly in area and the rankest 
kind of grass and rush throve amazingly. 
When the snipe came back, and they 
did come in great numbers, they found 
a tangle of cover through which a sports- 
man could hardly force his feet and in 
which a dead bird was apt to be 
“orassed” to such an extent that its 
chances of going into the shooting coat 
were very slim. Then dogs were re- 
quired, and only thoroughly game and 
indefatigable workers could stand the 
cutting of the wiry cover and the toil of 
beating throughit. Even with the best 
of dogs a large proportion of birds 
knocked down was lost, for the most 
sensitive of noses frequently failed to 
locate a dead bird in cover reeking with 
scent. Altogether the early autumn 
sport was an unsatisfactory business. 
But in the spring how different! 
Then the young man’s fancy, released 
from the long, white oppression of a 
stiff-backed winter, lightly turned to 
thoughts of gum boots and shells loaded 
with “No. 10.” Then the fenlands 
spread for miles with every spear of the 
previous year’s cover flattened into the 
mud bya recent burdenof snow. Lake- 
like ponds, waist-deep in places, alter- 
nated with thousands of acres of rich 
wet soil only a few inches above the 
water level. On these the lush new 
grass appeared so rapidly that one could 
almost see it grow; for such land, 
warmed by a generous sun and soaked 
afresh by soft rains, allows no dallying 
in the matter of vegetable growths. 
Below such scant new cover the worm- 
infested mud was easily probed by the 
long, sensitive billof Gallinago Wilsonit. 
He did the probing and we did the rest. 
A few days’ tarrying upon these feeding 
grounds put the birds into prime condi- 
tion. Dogs were unnecessary, for the 
birds were everywhere on good ground, 
and “walking them up” was the most 
satisfactory method. Except very late 
in the season, when the grass had at- 
tained a considerable height, there was 
little chance of failing to find dead birds. 
The greatest charm of the sport lay in 
the delight of being out doors for long, 
balmy spring days and in shooting over 
grounds practically as level and unob- 


structed as a billiard table. Only crack 
shots could make straight scores, or in- 
deed grass four birds out of five, for the 
scanty cover made the snipe rise well 
away from the gun. If abit of a breeze 
blew we always worked down wind where 
possible, so as to get side shots, for snipe 
favor flying into the wind’s eye. The 
characteristic dodging of the first few 
yards of the bird’s flight, which has 
baffled many a gun, helped it not a 
whit in side shots, for the gun had then 
plenty of time. 

But, as a rule, the days were calm 
as an infant's slumber, giving one no 
choice but to tramp straight ahead 
and take chances as they offered—al- 
most invariably straightaway flyers. 
Then the snipe rose, “scaip-scaip,” any- 
where within a radius of thirty yards, 
and went boring and cork-screwing off 
as though chased by the Old Boy him- 
self, and only the dead shot could stop 
his six brace without an error. Some 
men wait for the dodging to cease be- 
fore firing; others take their bird as 
soon as possible after it leaves the 
ground, and they argue about which is 
the better way. I favor the latter plan, 
believing that, so long as a man does not 
“snap” half at random, he cannot stop 
a snipe too soon ; but I have seen ex- 
ponents of each style perform wonder- 
fully. There are men who apparently 
cannot miss a snipe, and they are sup- 
posed to have caught some special knack 
of snipe shooting; in reality they are 
simply masters of the gun and could, 
with the same practice, prove as effect- 
ive on any other game bird. The “trick” 
of snipe shooting is merely the trick of 
being able to hit a swift, small and 
rather difficult mark. 

I never discovered more than two 
drawbacks connected with spring snipe 
shooting. One was that during the 
best weeks the roads leading to the 
grounds were almost impassable, owing 
to the mud. This state of affairs de- 
manded the use of a strong team, a 
light wagon, and made progress usually 
éxasperatingly slow, especially on the 
homeward trip after nightfall. The 
second drawback, and it was a serious 
one to some sportsmen, was that after a 
man was once well on the good grounds 
he had no chance to rest save by stand- 
ing upright for a spell. After he had 
once left the dry embankment of a rail- 
road which traversed one side of the big 

















plains he might walk all day without 
finding one dry spot, stray plank, or bit 
of driftwood. The few rough farm- 
houses of the plains were far apart, and 
the best way to do was to work during 
the forenoon toward one or other of the 
houses, to get a rest and some food 
there at midday, and to work over dif- 
ferent ground back to the railroad before 
dusk. This might necessitate tramping 
through alternate deep, sticky mud and 
shallow water for any distance between 
ten and fifteen miles all told after leav- 
ing hard footing. Of a certainty snipe 
shooting was downright hard work, but 
the fun was rare and the reward rich. 
My shooting crony, Dr. N—, and I did 
even worse work, for when horses could 
not take us to the plains we knew that 
other .guns would be at home, and we 
tramped the five miles of dry railroad 
track between the town and the shoot- 
ing. On such expeditions we would 
sleep till three o’clock in the morning, 
then don all our shooting togs, except 
the porpoise-hide waders, and tramp it 
out. We carried our waders knapsack 
fashion on our backs, wearing our ordi- 
nary boots as far as the dry footing ex- 
tended, and taking an extra pair of old 
socks for a change. When we reached 
the snipe ground we removed our boots 
and hid them to bide our return, pulled 
on our waders and were ready for busi- 
ness. Several times we tried the ex- 
periment of wearing old cracked boots 
for the tramp, the shooting and the 
return, but this proved very severe upon 
our feet, so we evolved the wader 
scheme. The oiled porpoise-hide thigh 
boots were more comfortable than rub- 
ber, and kept out water well. A brief 
rest and the changing from damp wad- 
ers back to dry socks and light, com- 
fortable boots at the end of a hard day 
was wondrously refreshing, and many a 
time after reaching the hidden footgear 
in an almost exhausted condition we have 
washed in the clear soft water of a pond, 
changed and started upon the last five 
miles as though we had done but little 
work. This was not always the case, 
however. Sometimes a heavy bag, the 
waders and the gun made a heart-break- 
ing burden, and more than once we 
reached home so thoroughly used up 
that we omitted a well-earned late sup- 
per and slept for hours in our clothes 
upon chair or lounge. One day of this 


kind may serve as an illustration. 
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We were to sleep in Doc’s bachelor 
apartments the night previous to the 
shooting, and about the last sounds that 
reached my ears as I stretched myself 
lazily upon a very comfortable lounge 
were his farewell arrangements with a 
friendly policeman, who was always 
willing to wake us when we made a date 
of that kind. 

“Three o’clock sharp, Joe, and mind 
you thump till we answer.” 

“Niver yez fret. Oi'l t’ump yez all 
right enuff!” 

It seemed to me that Doc’s rustling 
as he crept into bed had ceased for but 
one second when an awful rattling vi- 
brated through the room. I sat bolt 
upright, and as faras I could judge, 
somebody was drumming on the door 
with two sticks, causing the most exas- 
perating din. 

“Hello! you—what do you want any- 
how?” 

“She’s jist goin’ tree—pry the ears av 
yez open an yez’ll hear her strike! Be 
yez wakin or slapin, ennyhow ?” 

As I bounded to my feet the town bell 
struck the hour, and I opened the door 
for Joe. While Doc and I] hurried on 
our clothes Joe had his “nip” and lit 
the customary cigar. We warmed some 
tea over the alcohol stove and shared 
some thick slices of pork and bread with 
our guardian of the peace. At forty 
minutes past the hour we were in the 
street. Joe’s farewellwas: “Yezshud 
git ’em this day, fur the mud’s up to the 
hubs ’an divil another man ’ll shute 
widout he futs it down.” 

Half an hour later we were swinging 
over the ties where the woods bordered 
the railroad below the town. Now Doc 
and I had tramped uncounted miles to- 
gether, and I always fared worst, for 
this reason: I am a trifle over six feet 
high, and take naturally a long, easy 
stride; Doc is a small, wiry, nervous 
man, with a quick, snappy gait. He is, 
moreover, very strong for his weight, 
has a glint of enthusiasm in his hair, a 
square jaw and a very short upper lip. 
His mottois: “ A red-headed man never 
squeals.” Reader, you know that type 
of man. He undertakes any trying task 
with a fighting spirit ; he never can get 
anywhere quick enough. Doc was a bad 
man to tire, and a nasty contract for me 
at all times. He could not match my 
natural step, so, in consequence I had to 
shorten stride to keep time with him. 
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He was a rapid walker, too, and five or 
six miles of his chip-chip step used to 
make me feel as though I were walking 
every mile twice. 

By the time we had covered four 
miles a queer half-light revealed some- 
thing of our surroundings. Upon either 
side of the railroad were silent walls of 
lofty trees, and between the high road- 
bed and the woods were broad, deep 
ditches filled to the brim. From these 
rose the ringing, metallic chorus of 
thousands of wee but energetic frogs. 
The vibrating wave of sound appeared 
to roll steadily forward as though rising 
ever from a point a few yards ahead. 
The jarring of our footfalls on ties and 
gravel temporarily silenced every musi- 
cian we passed, but the torrent of noise 
soon rose again in our rear until we felt 
as though marching between two brass 
bands. 

The light increased rapidly and when 
we passed the last point of woods and 
stood upon the edge of the plains it was 
possible to see distant objects fairly well. 
From immediately below our feet for a 
distance of half a mile southward spread 
a reach of shallow water, beyond which 
lay miles of muddy levels with patches 
of water showing at many points. 
Against the misty sky line loomed what 
was seemingly a huge, black bulk, but 
we knew that it was in reality only a 
small stack of last season’s corn fodder. 
This we decided to make for, and if it 
proved dry enough, to climb on top of 
it and wait for sunrise in the hope of 
getting a chance or two at the geese as 
they flew in to feed at the extreme head 
of the plains. 

I sat down to change my boots, and 
while so doing heard the whish of rapid 
wings. A pair of blue-winged teal 
passed within thirty yards. Doc’s twelve 
was leveled on them at once and I sung 
out—* Here you—none of that !”” “Can’t 
a fellow just look along the rib at ’em?” 
he inquired in such an insinuating tone 
that Llaughed outright. “No, thou man 
of evil thought, I know the itching in thy 
finger too well. In truth I felt a twitch 
of it myself when those beauties hove in 
sight.” Teal and several other kinds of 
duck were then closely protected dur- 
ing spring, and Doc had a nasty habit 
of being careless in his indentification 
of species until after pulling trigger. 

We soon had our waders on, and after 
hiding our boots and dry socks we started 
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for the corn stack. It was wading all 
the distance and we moved cautiously, 
for to step into some concealed post hole 
or hollow meant perhaps a fall and a 
thorough drenching in muddy water. 
As we neared the stack it proved to be 
upon a slight mound which barely rose 
above the surface. Doc made for it 
carelessly and presently there was a 
splash and an energetic remark, for one 
of his feet had found a post hole. Fort- 
unately he was up so quickly that only 
a trifle of water got inside his close- 
fitting wader, and it was but the work of 
a moment to recover his gun and drain 
the water out of it. Doc once found 
a well under similar circumstances, but 
the discovery has no place in these 
pages. 

The stack proved to be dry enough 
on the top to lie on, and we were soon 
resting comfortably, with our feet thrust 
deeply into the moist under fodder to 
brace us in our position. 

We presently made a curious discov- 
ery. Presumably hundreds of the short- 
tailed field mice had been driven to the 
stack by the high water. We could hear 
them working to and fro through the 
grainless fodder, and no doubt they 
were more or less famished. Anyway, 
they attacked our oiled waders, and we 
were compelled to kick out our feet 
every few minutes to drive them away. 
At last we grew fearful that they might 
cut through the light leather before we 
knew it, and we had to assume less com- 
fortable positions, with our feet outside 
of the fodder. An examination of the 
waders revealed plenty of tiny tooth- 
marks. No sooner had this been com- 
pleted than I thought of our leather- 
covered pocket flask, and asked Doc 
where he had put it. 

“Why, right here in the fodder,” he 
replied. 

“Then I'll lay that these beasts have 
chewed it,” I said, and, sure enough, 
more than a square inch of the leather 
had disappeared. That flask, I believe, 
exists to-day, an illustration of a strin- 
gency upon the plains. 

With sunrise came a host of geese and 
duck streaming inland from St. Clair. 
The latter were unlawful quarry, and 
the geese gave us no fair chances. They 
were too wary to fly within range of 
such a conspicuous object as the stack, 
and other hide there was none. As we 
lay vainly watching the winged pfoces- 














sion a sound teached our ears. “Sca-ip- 
scaip-sca-ip,” it came louder and louder, 
and a small brown shape sped swiftly 
toward a stretch of mud. 

“Hang the geese! Let’s go!” ex- 
claimed Doe, and we slid down from 
the stack and followed the direction the 
snipe had taken. 

The experiences of that morning are 
burned deep into my memory. For 
some reason which I could never ex- 
plain that was one of those queer “ off- 
days”” which every sportsman knows. 
There was not a breath of air stirring ; 
it was a lovely day, and the light was 
perfect. I felt all right, but I shot atro- 
ciously, and Doc’s sarcastic remark of 
“Perhaps you’d better wade back to the 
stack and practice on that,” was richly 
deserved. When we reached the muddy 
ground the walking proved about as bad 
as it could be. Pounds of sticky black 
soil clung to our waders and had to be 
raised at every step. The ground had 
been under corn, and within fifteen 
minutes we had learned to seek every 
pool in our way for the purpose of rid- 
ding ourselves of tenacious clogs. There 
were lots of snipe, for the mud was just 
to their liking. The first bird rose about 
fifteen yards ahead of me, and went 
away like a zigzagging bullet with 
feathers on it. I pitched the old gun 
into place and pulled with calm assur- 
ance. Following rang the report of 
Doc’s gun as he fired across me, and I 
heard a derisive chuckle and the re- 
mark, “ You’ve got the motion all 
right.” 

Doc had wiped my eye, and I was 
keen for revenge. Soon a brace of 
birds rose, and I cracked away at the 
one going toward Doc, then whirled 
half round to complete a brilliant 
double. Between my shots his first 
barrel sounded, the second exploding as 
I lowered my gun to reload. 

“Did I get them both?” I asked. 

Doc roared out laughing—“ Did you 
get ’em doth?” No, you great big 
duffer. / got ’em both!” This made 
me savage, and I tramped ahead with 
blood in my eye. “Scaip-scaip!” up 
went a bird which whirled behind me, 
but I was round and dead on before it 
had flown thirty yards. Bang! bang! 
and it went squeaking “Scaip-scaip” 
across Doc’s path. A puff of smoke, 
and down it pitched stone dead. ‘“ What- 
ever’s the matter with you?” he roared. 
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“That's three times for youreye. I don’t 
want to give you a bath!” 

I grunted savagely and moved on. 
“Flip-flap! Scaip-scaip!” Bang-whang! 
and away into upper air went a brown, 
springy-winged thing, rasping out its 
mocking note. Another jeering laugh 
greeted this performance. Then a bird 
rose before Doc and came screwing 
along toward me. He fired both barrels, 
and I heard the hiss of the shot passing 
in front. Out of the storm of lead came 
the bent-winged sprite, near enough for 
anybody. I pulled afoot ahead for this 
was my golden opportunity. The sec- 
ond time I pulled two feet ahead, but 
on he sped. Doc was doubled up as 
though suffering from cramps, but I 
heard the same old guffaw. “You go 
to thunder!” I yelled at him; then, filled 
with a sudden hope, I looked at my 
shells. But there was no getting out of 
the scrape that way. They were charged 
with three drams and an ounce of 
No. 1o, and the charge was marked 
on the wad in my own figures. Doc 
killed five more birds without a miss. 
Then I walked into a wisp of them. 
Bird after bird rose and sped safely 
away, until I had scored fourteen con- 
secutive misses. For the life of me I 
couldn’t tell what was wrong. I knew 
the birds well, and had on previous 
occasions made good bags of them with 
the same gun, but this time my scarlet- 
headed enemy had me in a bad fix. 
After missing the fourteenth bird I 
gave up in disgust, threw my gun over 
my shoulder and started in Doc’s direc- 
tion. Soon another snipe rose, but I 
would not shoot. Up went the bird, 
circling higher and higher, until it was 
directly over Doc, and at least seventy- 
five yards from him. I saw him cover 
it and thought, “If he kills that he’s a 
good one.” At the report the snipe 
turned over and fell a few yards, then 
set its wings stiffly and came sailing 
directly toward me. It would be stone 
dead when it reached the ground, I 
knew, but as it drifted, perhaps twenty 
yards above my head, I caught it fair 
with a charge that sent the mangled 
body several feet upward. Before it 
could fall I blew it into fragments with 
the second barrel. Doc had certainly 
made one of the prettiest shots imagi- 
nable, and he came over and kicked 
vigorously at the destruction of his bird. 
I assured him that I had only tried to 
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see if I could hit a dead one, and he was 
so gleeful over his own good work and 
my lamentable showing that he forgave 
the palpable offense. 

That was the turning point. The 
next three birds rose at long range, and, 
strange to say, I dropped them in turn, 
whereupon Doc remarked, “Umph! I 
guess you've got your shooting clothes 
on at last.” 

By this time we had worked to 
within a mile of the only accessible 
farmhouse, around which spread some 
capital ground. We agreed to move in 
the direction of the house and try to get 
some dinner there if possible, as we 
were both pretty tired and very hungry. 
Some more good shooting followed, and 
when we reached the house I had ten 
birds, while Doc had thirty ! 

We learned from a comely dame that 
her husband had gone to town afoot after 
some supplies; that they had only been 
on the farm a few months, and that she 
(accustomed to the highlands) was thor- 
oughly dispirited by her first experience 
of the floods and mud of the plains. 
A very new baby lay on a pallet, and 
the woman was busy with some baking. 
At first she didn’t seem to fancy the 
idea of getting us anything to eat; she 
was dispirited with the- outlook and in 
a sort of woman’s fidget over something. 
Doc worked his soft sawder while I 
praised the baby, and finally she admit- 
ted that she could give us plenty of 
bread and sweet milk. Before we sat 
down to feed, Doc laid a dollar bill across 
one of the baby’s plump little fists. 
The woman objected, but he closed 
the argument by declaring that it was 
baby’s money, and the sight of such 
an infant was worth a dollar to any 
doctor. 

As I took my first mouthful he re- 
marked, “ That'll do your shooting good, 
sure as your name’s Sandys.” Inever 
got the second dose of bread and milk. 
Our hostess had started a series of 
questions, aimed to find out who we 
might be, but when Doc named me 
she started visibly and gasped out, 
“ Who-who-did-you-say ?”” Doc repeat- 
ed my name in full. To our moment- 
ary horror she exclaimed, “Stop eatin’ 
that stuff right now!” at the same 
time seizing the two bowls. For a mo- 
ment there was a striking tableau. We 
hadn’t the faintest idea what was com- 
ing next, and while my mouth wa- 
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tered for the bread and milk, I began 
to con over my past career to discover 
what the deuce I’d ever done to warrant 
such proceedings. The relief was swift. 
She looked rainy about the eyes as she 
stared at me. Then she said, “ Lord a 
mercy me! An’—you’re—MY BABY!” 
The thought flashed into my mind that 
I’d be d dif I was, and a curious grin 
showed on Doc’s set face. She wiped 
her hand on her apron confusedly as 
she explained, “I’ve been out of this 
county for many a year, but I know you 
now. I seen you last when. you was 
nine years old—mother used to work at 
your father’s when I was a little gal, 
and I nussed you many an’ many’s the 
time when you was a wee squeakin’ fel- 
ler. We went to your house one day 
when you was a sizable boy, but you 
don’t remember me. You beant more’n 
twenty-five now—and to think that My 
Baby’s growed into a great big six- 
footer! Lord! If George ’ud come 
home he’d have a fit.” 

Needless to say some rare fun followed, 
during which she assured us that I was 
“a real bad youngster,” but that “her 
baby couldn’t eat no bread and milk in 
her house.” 

Talk about feeds! Eggs, pork, bread 
and goodness knows what all appeared 
from mysterious sources. We lost an 
hour’s shooting but the rest did us good. 
When we had gorged enough for four 
men she insisted that I should have an- 
other egg—“ I was so much bigger than 
Doc that I could surely hold one more.” 
At last she let us start, and we never 
afterward wondered where we'd get a 
meal on the plains, for she and hers 
prospered until the humble farmhouse 
was replaced by a handsome brick 
structure. 

The first snipe that rose I cut down, 
and shortly after scored a clean right 
and left, upon which event Doc re- 
marked: “Huh! Feel better now; been 
to see your maw !” 

I both felt better and shot better, but 
Doc had a big lead and he was too old 
a hand to allow me to even scores with 
him. Over mile after mile we plodded, 
lifting pounds of mud at every weary 
stride, until we would often be fairly 
stalled. But the fascination of the bent- 
winged wizards ever cheered and drew 
us onward. Time after time I felt my 
legs trembling and certain muscles 
twitching in dull, ominous pain. My 














life-long foe, “Old Cramp,” was sparring 
tor an opening ; he never assails me till 
miles stretch far behind, but when he 
does come I know full well I’m nearly 
beat. Doc’s red head and light weight 
were doing him noble service, when at 
last I headed straight for the railroad 
and tottered as best I could for the sav- 
ing boundary fence. 

“Scaip-scaip! Whang-bang! Scaip! 
Bang! Scaip!” I had struck a large 
wisp and the three shots did their work, 
but I was suffering torture and dared 
not bend my legs enough to pick up a 
bird. At last I reached the fence, not a 
moment too soon, and grasping the top 
board braced my toes hard against the 
lower one and set myself until the knot- 
ted muscles slowly yielded. It was 
rough treatment but nothing else would 
do any good. Doc knew what was 
wrong and followed me, only stopping 
to retrieve my three birds. As he picked 
up the last one I heard his well-known 
‘* A red-headed man never squeals,” but 
when he reached me his face was white 
and lined with unmistakable exhaus- 
tion. I had great difficulty in getting 
over the fence, for any rash doubling of 
a leg would have cramped me again, 
but at last we reached the dry track. 

We were as tired as men could well 
be, and were still half a mile from our 
hidden footgear. We traveled slowly, 
for guns and coats laden with many 
snipe felt strangely.heavy. Doc was in- 
clined to guy my halting progress at 
first, but there was a false ring to his 
mirth, and he soon relapsed into silence. 
The truth was we were both done to a 
turn. 

We reached our boots at quarter to six 
o’clock. Doc looked at his watch and 
remarked with a dead-game attempt to 
be light-hearted : “ We’ve just got time 
to change and tramp home before sup- 
per.” Supper was five long miles away. 


The remnant of rye in the little flask 
was fairly divided, and oh, how good 
it was! 


Then we pulled off our waders 
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and socks and paddled with bare feet in 
the water of the ditch for afew minutes. 
This was delightfully refreshing, and 
when we sat down to put on dry socks 
and boots we both felt better. The 
barrels of the two guns rested across 
one steel rail, with our doffed coats on 
top. I put on my boots and had laced 
the last at about six o’clock. The next 
thing I knew I was roused from solid 
slumbers by the ticking of the rails 
which heralds the coming of a train. 
Thoroughly frightened I sprung up and 
looked westward. Some distance away, 
perhaps three-fourths of a mile, was the 
express spinning down on us at a great 
rate. Doc had one boot on and was 
sleeping soundly, with his aggressive 
hair touching the rail. To yell at him 
and to remove guns and coats was the 
work of very few seconds. He almost 
leaped into the ditch in his first wild 
spring. Then the train roared past and 
we stared at each other, each realizing 
what a mighty good job it was that 
somebody woke up. Out came Doc’s 
watch and it marked ten minutes to 
seven o'clock. We had slept long and 
hard. The fright did us good in a way, 
for it stirred our chilled blood ; but we 
were sore and stiff, as we deserved to 
be. The memory of that five-mile tramp 
home haunts me still. We moved for- 
ward like dazed men, and I khow that 
my somnambulistic methods would have 
landed me in at least one culvert had 
Doc not roused me in time. When we 
reached his office guns, coats and waders 
were dropped upon the floor, and Doc 
attempted to take off one boot. I saw 
him lurch once and nod sagely at me, 
then somebody shook me roughly by 
the shoulder, and lo! our friend Joe was 
with us. He had noticed our light from 
his beat, had come over and found the 
door unlocked, and, as he put it, “Two 
bally idjits slapin’ in chairs wid a foine 
bed forninst them—squattin’ like oma- 
dhauns wid all their trappin’s on—an’ 
it strikin’ four o’clock in de mornin’!” 
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MERRILL, 





ENEATH our bows the green sea breaks 


In curling wave with crest of spray, 


And rippling oft in swirling foam, 
Stretches behind us far away. 


Il; 


How white and full our swelling sail ! 
How cool and fresh the breezes free ! 

How bright and warm the kindly sun! 
How blue and deep and wide the sea! 


aif. 


We feel the kisses of the wind, 
And tritons sport our bows before. 





We keep in touch with Nature here 
As they may not who stay ashore. 





N arriving at a Chinese inn I 
never asked any questions, but 
rolled the wheel right in, sat 
down among the Chinamen, and 

ordered my rice as unconcernedly as a 
native. From two to four bowls of rice 
compose a square meal, and in the 
center of the table are bowls of fish 


and greens, from which each helps 
himself with chopsticks. The heads 


and bones of the smaller fish served 
are eaten as a matter of course, and 
I caused surprise by leaving my share 


undevoured. During meals pigs, dogs 
and cats lovingly slide between one's 
legs in and out from under the table. 

I pushed on in the morning, hoping 
to get over this miserable stretch, but I 
had barely left the hamlet when the rain 
commenced again. I walked along push- 
ing the wheel through the sticky mud to 
Changkiatan. The innkeeper positively 
refused to let me stay, so I struggled 
on through the rain in a precious bad 
humor. Five miles further on I reached 
a quiet little hamlet which had an inn, 
where I gladly stopped, though fur- 
nished with only a quilt and a mat to 
lie on in the loft. 

During the night as I lay beneath the 
soot-covered rafters the rain beat down 
in torrents on the crazy tiled roof. The 
road in the morning was one mass of 
sticky yellow mud, in which even wheel- 
barrows werfe stalled. There was no 
choice but to stop at the inn that day. 

On the second and third days more 
rain fell, and the air became uncomfort- 
ably cold, On the fourth day there was 
a hailstorm, which changed to snow and 
continued for two days more, covering 
everything with ice and snow. Dreary 
days were those indeed in the cramped, 
unwholesome quarters, and the outlook 
was discouraging. The people of the 
hamlet called daily to see me and ex- 
amine my clothes, shoes, buttons, watch 
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and cap. During the visits we sat around 
a flickering fire on the ground, trying to 
keep warm. The bicycle tools amused 
them very much, especially the small 
monkey wrench, which was continually 
passed from hand to hand. Each guest 
took his turn at screwing and unscrew- 
ing it until his neighbor insisted upon 
playing with it. 

Three times a day the innkeeper 
cooked rice and greens for one wheel- 
barrow coolie and myself. I gave him 
some extra money for eggs and meat, 
which he cooked fairly well. 
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have no floors except the bare ground. 
There is but little furniture ; generally 
only a table, with a few trestles to sit 
on. Even the Chinese mandarin has 
but a poorly furnished house, though he 
makes such an elaborate display in his 
silks, satins and ornaments when seated 
proudly in his fancy carrying - chair. 
Then his attendants walking ahead with 
signs, flags and drums,and another batch 
including his secretaries on ponies in 
the rear, are apt to impress the “ foreign 
devil” with the pigtailed potentate’s 
importance. 


& 


WHEELS SWIFT AND SLOW, 


Most of the people live in abject pov- 
erty and subsist wholly on rice and 
greens. The proportion of poor in Chi- 
na is probably greater than in any other 
country in the world. The houses in 
the towns and cities are mostly built of 
frail brick walls, with floors of stone or 
brick in the more pretentious structures. 
In hamlets and the rural districts the 
walls are made of poles, mud, straw or 
light bamboo. These structures are 
covered with tile or straw roofs and 





Stoves there are none. In cold weath- 
er a fire is built on the ground, and the 
smoke, after filling the house, escapes 
through the chinks in the walls and 
roof. The cooking-ovens have no chim- 
nies. Rice straw, brush and twigs from 
the fields, forest and hillside are used 
tor fuel. The charred embers remain- 
ing after the meals are cooked are 
scraped together into small clay pots 
and carried about to warm the hands 
and feet. Not infrequently careless 
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natives set their clothing afire from 
their portable heaters. Then it is laugh- 
able to see the excited victim rend his 
raiment. Along the road I always met 
natives carrying tremendous bundles 
of brush and twigs for fuel. 

China contains vast beds of coal 
which would furnish her fuel for centu- 
ries, but the superstition of the people 
here again interferes with the progress 
of the empire. They fear the wrath of 
the supposed dragon which may come 
forward and swallow earth and all should 
they open the surface for coal or min- 
erals. Gradually a few mines are being 
opened up, but the progress is slow. 

Cleanliness is not strictly observed in 
cooking or about the house by the or- 
dinary natives. The cat is too frequent- 
ly promenading on top of the oven when 
the meals are being cooked, helping it- 
self to fish, meats or rice out of bowls 
that are afterward served to the trav- 
eler. The tables are seldom washed 
off. A delicate hand-broom made of a 
few straws is used for brushing off the 
dust and dirt before mealtime. The 
women wash their clothing at pools of 
water from which afterward water is 
drawn for cooking purposes. Were it 
not for the Chinese fashion of boiling 
all water before using it, disease would 
probably long ago have swept the em- 
pire out of existence. Soap for washing 
the face is unknown. Hot water is 
rubbed on with a wet rag and left to 
dry, as they use no towels. All the do- 
mestic animals share equal rights in 
the house. Pigs and dogs are in one’s 
way at nearly every turn. Sometimes 
under the cot of the Chinaman is thrown 
a little straw where the pigs, dogs, 
pups, ducks, chickens and cats rest 
as peacefully side by side, as opposing 
instincts may. 

Smallpox is prevalent in the fall of 
the year, and malaria in summer, and 
little attention is paid to the checking 
of either infliction. Many of the chil- 
dren bear unmistakable brands of dis- 
ease upon heads and faces. 

By bitterly disappointing circum- 
stances I was kept a prisoner. 

The weather after six days showed 
no signs of clearing up, and I was in for 
an experience of one of the severest 
winters known in China. As a rule but 
little snow falls in the Yangtsi Kiang 
Valley and the cold weather is of short 
duration, but now reports were begin- 


ning to come in of beggars and poverty: 
stricken people being frozen to death. 

I was anxious to reach the home of 
some missionary, as the privations, dirt, 
filthy food and cold of the inn promised 
soon to wreck even my strong constitu- 
tion. Kiu Kiang was but ninety miles 
away by the telegraph line, so I decided 
to push on over the snow and ice, de- 
spite the cold. I hired the wheelbarrow 
man at the inn and another coolie to 
carry the wheel this distance for twenty- 
six hundred brass “cash” apiece. The 
landlord of the inn was sorry to see me 
go, as I had spent thirteen hundred 
“cash,” about ninety cents, in six days 
—an excellent customer indeed. 

After bundling up warmly we started 
on our long tramp over the frozen coun- 
try. The mountains and hills looked 
bleak and cold, covered with snow. The 
lagoon and small pools in the valleys 
were covered with ice two and three 
inches thick. A cutting wind blew from 
the northeast, and while we plodded 
along not a native was to be seen, as the 
poor people were trying to keep warm 
in their miserable hovels. 

The stones in the road and the bridges 
were covered with ice. Once the coolies 
slipped and dropped the bicycle, smash- 
ing a half-pint flask of sperm oil, but 
fortunately nothing was broken on the 
wheel. We warmed up at the next vil- 
lage inn, and on looking for my large 
coolie I was surprised to find him ina 
small shop smoking opium to brace him 
up. Notwithstanding the cold, the 
people flocked out to see the wheel, hav- 
ing previously heard of my coming. 
The telegraph line wound its way over 
a small mountain; the coolies knew a 
better road and kept the valley, meeting 
the line beyond again. Thousands of 
wild geese with alarmed cries flew by 
overhead. In some of the fields in the 
distance the fowl were sitting on the 
snow, surprised no doubt at the state of 
affairs. Eight miles east of Shiayuefan, 
we reached a small village with an inn, 
Here we stopped, having made twelve 
miles for the day. The opium smoker 
hied himself off at once, but soon re- 
turned. We slept together on a straw 
cot in a room with too much ventilation 
for warmth, there being barely a wall 
to separate it from the rest of the inn. 

In the morning after our breakfast of 
rice and greens we pushed on to Shia- 
yuefan, the cold northeast wind showing 
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no signs of abatement. When yet a 
mile distant I saw a’ cross, the emblem 
of Christianity, on one of the buildings. 
Gladly I proceeded to the chapel. A 
Roman Catholic native priest answered 
my knock. He informed me there were 
no foreigners in the place, but he kindly 
invited me in to partake of some meats 
and substantial food. 

One of the coolies, the smaller one, 
here begged to return home, pleading 
that he was tired. The hiring of another 
coolie occupied three hours, for nearly 
every Chinaman in the street seemed to 
have some interest in the matter. At 
last we got started again, followed by a 
crowd of small boys. <A bright idea 
struck me: I would throw a handful of 
brass “cash” to make them go back. 
When the cumbersome money reached 
the ground there was a momentary 
scramble, then with a yell they flew to 
my side and nearly pulled my clothes 
off my back. When I had finally shaken 
them off I vowed I would never do this 
again. 

We reached Shanku, a small village 
one mile from the Yangtsi River. The 
opium fiend kept up his smoking, which 
compelled me to watch him constantly. 
I would go along with him into the opium 
dens, and not let him smoke too much. 
For twenty “cash,” or about a cent and 
a half, a block-cup of opium is sold, 
which makes three paste balls for smok- 
ing. The Chinese at these dens were 
amazed at my audacity and looked dis- 
pleased at first, but in a few moments I 
would have them laughing. They were 
much surprised that I, a foreigner, did 
not smoke opium. The Chinese women 
as well as the men are frequenters of 
these vile places. Some of the men were 
pitiful-looking beings, dirty and un- 
washed for. weeks, their clothing in 
tatters, their once raven-black hair fallen 
out, but still every “ cash” they get goes 
for this deadly drug. In every hamlet 
or village, ever so remote, and in road 
inns they sell opium. The competition 
in opium dens is so great that the price 
charged the opium smokers is really 
low, considering the high price paid by 
the proprietor buying it wholesale, so 
the enormous profit on opium goes to 
India. The Chinese Government, of 
course, receives some revenue on this 
article from duties, but would be only 
too glad to prohibit its import, were it 
not for the fact that the English forced 
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them to open their ports and receive the 
drug in the war of 1842, commonly 
known as the Opium War. 

Our room at the inn at Shanku was 
again liberally perforated with air vents, 
but I was getting used to such architect- 
ure. The blanket I carried was a boon 
indeed. Wrapped inside the Chinese 
quilt or pukaz, it made a warm covering. 
The air was bitter cold the third morn- 
ing of our tramp, and the big coolie 
needed a double dose of opium. We got 
started by eleven o’clock, and had left 
the telegraph road to the left and 
had crossed the Yangtsi River to the 
north side. The road was over a low 
bottom land to Wankiangshien, situated 
on a knoll, and surrounded by a partly 
ruined wall covered with vines. The 
crowds all yelled “foreign devil,” at 
which I only smiled, as we walked along 
through the narrow and crowded streets. 
The coolies were tired and wished to 
stop here, but I was anxious to push on 
to a hamlet inn, knowing by experience 
there was no peace for me in a town of 
any size. At the west gate my coolies 
walked into an inn, regardless of my 
wishes. The Chinese followed, pushing 
and yelling “ Yankweiza.” The propri- 
etor grew angry, my big coolie became 
excited, turned and called the crowd 
something that made them furious. 
They pounced on him, one struck him 
over the head, and a general fight 
seemed likely toensue. Quickly moving 
in front of my coolie and the crowd, 
I beckoned them to keep quiet, then 
ordered the coolies to pick up the wheel 
and leave the town. I followed by their 
side, and managed to keep the angry 
crowd off the coolie without using my 
revolver. It was dark when, to our re- 
lief, we reached a quiet hamlet inn three 
miles further. The country grew roll- 
ing next day. The sun at noon melted 
some snow, making a miserable muddy 
slush to walk through. One of the 
coolies wore out his shoes, so I bought 
him a new pair for fifteen cents and also 
a pair for myself for twenty cents. 

The two coolies now began to act 
suspiciously, smoking opium and to- 
bacco, throwing dice for sweets and 
resting at every stopping place. I had 
advanced them twelve hundred “cash”’ 
apiece, but they continually asked for 
more. It began to dawn upon me that 
they wished to get the balance of the 
money and leave me, but I refused to 













































give them any more until we reached 
Kiu Kiang. At last, at a road inn, 
where there were half a dozen other 
coolies congregated, my men flatly re- 
fused to proceed. Untying the pole 
from the bicycle, I gave them a silver 
Mexican dollar, worth one thousand and 
forty ‘“‘cash,” to divide. They angrily 
demanded another dollar, held the wheel 
and advanced threateningly. I now 
grew angry myself, opened up my coats 
and whipped out my Smith & Wesson 
revolver, flourishing it in their faces. 
They drew back meekly and politely 
admitted that the amount was correct. 

I now pushed on alone through the 
snow and slush to Chanlimpu, not feel- 
ing the cold, for the excitement had 
warmed me up considerably. Thinking 
that the coolies might follow me to 
Chanlimpu and cause me more trouble, 
I pushed on four miles further. 

The fifth day in the snow and ice I 
tried to hire other coolies, but all were 
anxious to stay indoors, so I continued 
on due west alone. By and by I neared 
a good-sized lake not on my map. The 
Chinese told me to go back to get 
around it. Back I went through the 
mud and slush, the matter freezing 
solid in my forks every half mile, com- 
pelling me to chisel it out with my 
screw driver. I reached the road inn 
again, and to my chagrin my aluminum 
tripod was missing. Some thief had 
stolen it while I was eating lunch 
during the day, no doubt mistaking it 
for silver. 

I examined my map and discovered 
that in crossing the Yangtsi River two 
days before the coolies had taken the 
wrong road north, by which the distance 
to Kiu Kiang was half again as far as 
by following the river. This, then, 
accounted for the action of the two 
precious rascals. When they found out 
their mistake they deserted me. I 
had let them choose their own road, ex- 
pecting they would know the country. 
However, it was a lesson for me never 
to trust freely to the guileless heathen. 

I now decided to go directly south, 
and cross to the south side of the Yang- 
tsi River, but had only proceeded three 
miles next morning when I came to an 
arm of the small lake I had struck the 
day before. -The shores were frozen 
and it was impossible to cross, and I had 
to go round it. After eating a lunch of 
rice and fish I rolled the wheel through 
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the snow and slush, and presently I no- 
ticed to my dismay that the tool-bag, 
with monkey wrench, screw driver and 
oil can, was gone, On opening my 
valise I discovered that a spool of pho- 
tographic film had also been stolen. 
Fortunately I had two other spools 
packed in the bottom which were yet 
intact. 

Two of the nickeled hinges on my 
valise had been twisted off: the thieves 
had no doubt mistaken them for silver. 
Almost distracted I pointed to the empty 
tool-pouch, but the following crowd 
shook their heads “no,” insisted that 
I should ride, and began throwing stones 
at a distance. Presently they became 
bolder and came on closer, and one stone 
struck me onthe leg. Things were get- 
ting uncomfortable ; my wheel clogged 
up with mud and snow again, and I 
could not get away. Drawing my re- 
volver I flourished it about, but they 
only gave fiendish yells and came closer. 
Dropping the wheel in the snow I gave 
chase, and fired three times in the air. 
The crowd of thirty or forty ran as fast 
as their legs would carry them. When 
I returned I was only followed a short 
distance by some of the bolder ones, 
who for a time did not venture within a 
stone’sthrow. Two burly young China- 
men grew bolder however and followed 
closer and began throwing stones again. 
Suddenly I laid the wheel down and 
with as horrible a yell as I could pro- 
duce, I rushed for them. They just 
gave one look to make sure I was com- 
ing, then it was really laughable to see 
how fast the big cowards traveled, al- 
though ‘am comparatively a small man. 

I walked on toward a village I could 
see in the distance, and to my surprise 
it was Chanlimpu, which I had passed 
through two days before. I had de- 
scribed a circle of twenty miles by 
going south to the lake. 

The people were glad to see me again, 
but I was downcast and sad. Things 
were beginning to get serious; the six 
days in the snow and ice were beginning 
to tell on me, the miserable people were 
stealing everything they could lay their 
hands on, and none of them knew the 
road to Kiu Kiang. I luckily had a pair 
of gas pliers in my valise which I used 
as a monkey wrench and all-round tool. 
Coolies I could not get, so I refused to 
leave the inn next morning, and showed 
the innkeeper my traveler’s certificate. 
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The innkeeper’s son himself came tomy 
relief at last and agreed to haul the bi- 
cycle on a wheelbarrow for two days, 
his companion helping by pulling in 
front. 

I took the wheel apart and packed it 
evenly on the wheelbarrow, and we pro- 
ceeded through the mud and slush 
northwest along the foothills to Sincha- 
chow. The mud was fearful, the wheel- 
barrow sliding from one side to an- 
other, until I thought the two Chinamen 
would surely quit the job. I brought 
up the rear, walking along gloomily. 
My feet were sore from my seven days’ 
tramp through snow, ice and mud, and 
I felt weak from exposure and poor 
food among the Chinese for sixteen 
days. The natives did not know wheth- 
er Kiu Kiang was one, two or three 
hundred li from Sinchachow (about 
three li make a mile) ; the condition of 
the roads made it impossible to make 
much headway, so my chance of reach- 
ing a foreign missionary’s home was 
poor indeed. 

A mile from Sinchachow the tired 
coolies stopped to rest. One of them, 
turning to me, pointed to the town and 
said, “ Yangchiensen,” or “foreign gen- 
tlemen there.” Immediately there 
arose a wild hope within me that possi- 
bly he may be right, so I explained that 
I wanted togothere direct. But the 
rascals were now afraid they would lose 
their second day's pay, and placidly 
said “to-morrow.” I insisted, however, 
and they floundered through the mud 
to the filthy streets of Sinchachow, and 
we were actually in front of a chapel of 
foreign appearance, with a cross on the 
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roof. Hardly able to believe my own 
eyes, I proceeded to the parsonage and 
there met Father Grillo, whom I mistook 
for a Chinaman at first, for, like the 
missionaries of the China Inland Mis- 
sion and the New York Alliance Mis- 
sion, he wore the Chinese dress and a 
queue. He was a Jesuit priest, and over- 
joyed at seeing me, having heard of my 
wanderings in the snow near Chanlimpu. 

The good priest bade me to enter, 
make myself at home, and stay at least 
two days to rest. Needless to say I 
gratefully accepted. Thus _ happily 
ended the worst struggle I had since I 
left my home in Pennsylvania. I had 
traveled afoot in the snow, ice and mud 
just an even hundred miles. 

Kiu Kiang was now but sixty-five 
miles away. The weather was slowly 
getting warmer, and the snow and mud 
rapidly drying up. The wheelbarrow 
coolies I paid four hundred “cash” ex- 
tra, and they returned home next day 
delighted. 

Father Grillo is a man well up in 
the fifties, a native of Genoa, Italy. 
He is well educated, and speaks six 
languages. He has been in China for 
twenty-five years and, like all the Jesuit 
priests, is content to live and die in the 
country where he preaches the Gospel. 

The Jesuits have been in China for 
three centuries. In many Chinese cities 
they own valuable property, the income 
alone being more than ; 
sufficient to defray ex- 
penses. The Fe 
priest himself, 
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however, has no personal gain, and lives 
a plain and quiet life in distant China, 
with only the work of God to cheer him 
on. About half a million Catholic Chi- 
nese is the result of the Jesuits’ work. 
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Although — the 
room allotted to 
me by the good 
priest at Sincha 
chow was. cold, 
yet I enjoyed the 


two days’ rest. 
During the en 
tire time of both 


days hundreds ot 
Chinese patiently 
waited outside, 
calling out for me 
and the “ foreign 





cart.” Every 

three or four 

hours | Was Com BETWEEN BAMBOOS, 
pelled to give 

them an exhibition of riding’ through 


the wet and dirty streets. One of the 
wealthy merchants cordially invited me 
toenterhisshop. Here | was served with 
tea and sweetmeats before the surging 
mass of Chinese, who never had seen a 
foreiyner dressed in foreign clothes. 
The morning of January twenty-third 
dawned cloudy and threatening. 1 was 
anxious to yet to Kiu Kiang, however. 
The kind priest sent a boy: alony to 
Gingiow to yuide me over a network of 


paths through rice fields. The snow 
had melted, except on the hill and 
mountain sides. The road and path 


continued fairly dry to near the walled 
town of Soosungy., Once | 
small river, via a wheelbarrow bridge 
only ciyhteen inches wide, Here the soil 
was red and wet, the mud sticky, clog- 
ging up the wheel. So more | 
packed it on a wheelbarrow and tramped 
in the rear through the mud, 
We reached Soosuny after dark and J 


crossed a 


Once 


alony 
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luckily got into the inn unobserved by 
the natives in the street, 

During the night it rained heavily, 
and the roads were fearfully muddy, 
We continued on, with an additional 
coolie pulling the wheelbarrow tn front 
Though it was very cold the coolies wore 
only straw sandals on their feet in the 
wet and mud. These sandals retail at 
one-half cent per pair, and will last: for 
a stretch of ten or twenty miles, The 
road crossed a low mountain range, 
over which we all three dragyed the 
wheelbarrow. From the last hilltop 
could be seen the Yanytsi Valley, ex 
tending over thirty miles south, a per 
fectly level plain. 

We reached Iwanygmei, a walled 
town, by dark, making only fourteen 
miles for the day. The Chinese heard 
of my presence at the inn, and they 
gathered in such numbers that IT was 
compelled to exhibit myself before they 
would lesave, 

The coolies were 


very economical, 


‘buying their own meat, fish, ete. ‘These 


they cooked themselves, which reduced 
their expenses to one and one-half cents 
per meal, Some of them live wholly 
on rice, Which costs but half a cent a 
meal when cooked by themselves, The 
price for lodging is the same, Many 
carry their own quilts, saving one-half, 

From Hwanymei to Kungling is an 
Imperial highway. Large slabs of stone 
were laid on the road, sometimes length 
ways, then across, and in many places 
they have sunk beneath the mud, It 
was a miserable road for wheeling, The 
wheelbarrow bumped alony all the 
next day over this road to Kungling 
We were now but fourteen miles from 
Kiu Kiang. 

Next morning the weather was cold 
and threatening, We made an early 
start, however, and being so near our 
destination walked briskly alony the 
dike for mile after mile without taking 
arest. The high payoda, or tower, and 
the mountains south of Kiu Kiang were 
plainly visible in the We 
reached Siachihkow opposite as a pour 
ing rain beyan to fall, and drayyed the 
wheelbarrow over the lony, sandy beach 
of the Yanytsi River to the ferry boats, 
Here followed a bargaining and fussing 
about the fec, and after two hours we 
reached the south bank at last, It rained 
incessantly we walked through the 
walled city to the foreign settlement 


distance, 


as 
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At the telegraph office they directed 
me to the residence of Rev, J. R. Hykes, 
an American missionary, who kindly 
welcomed me to his home. He had been 
wondering what had become of me the 
last twenty days, having learned from 
the papers that | left Nanking Decem 
ber thirtieth. ‘Thus ended along tramp 
of fifty miles in cold and mud, Al 
though it is but five hundred miles 
from Shanghai by river, yet I had been 
forced to cover six hundred miles by 
following the circuitous roads, 

Kiu Kiany is another port of China 
open to foreign trade, Two brick-tea 
manufacturers here compress tea into 
larye blocks, or bricks, for exportation, 
The city has a population of one hun 
dred thousand Chinese and the wall 
measures four and one-half miles 
around, The forciyn settlement has fine 
substantial buildings and streets beau 
tifully planted with trees, especially the 
Bund, facing the Yangtsi River. There 
ninety foreigners, including mis 
sionaries, customs officers and people 
employed by the river steamers, A riot 
seemed imminent here in 1891, but the 
prompt distributing of arms amony the 
forcigners and a few hints from the 
men-of-war lying in the harbor at the 
time quelled it, 

All the fine 
Chinese [Empire 1s 
Kingtehshen, lying south of 


are 


porcelain used in’ the 
manufactured — at 
here, on 
Poyany Lake. 


It is brought by boats to 
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Kiu Kiang and exported by the Yang- 
tsi Kiany, 

The valley along the Yangtsi for 
miles at this point is below the level of 
high-water mark, The river sometimes 
rises fifty to sixty feet. Huge dikes or 
levees are built along the water front, 
which sometimes break and cause great 
loss of life and property. 

On the day after | reached Kiu Kiang 
there came a heavy fall of snow, which 
continued for two days and two nights, 
over a foot deep. The weather grew 
cold and disagreeable again, and I had 
no alternative but to wait until this 
severe season was over. It might last 
two, three or even four weeks, but I 
had no reason for complaining, for it 
seemed that an act of Providence had 
enabled me to reach friends when in 
sore straits, 
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Painted for OUTING by Hy. S. Watson, (See ‘‘A May Day’s Trouting,’ /. 737.) 
WHILE THE SUN IS ON THE WATER. 
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HEN the first 
gray streaks of 
daybreak begin 


to show in your 
room it is time to be 
stirring. Rouse 
from dreams of the 
glorious victories 
and heavy spoils of 
the day to the bleak 
realities of a four- 
o'clock rising. There 
is no time to lose, 
for what with light- 
ing the oil stove, 
making coffee, slic- 
ing bread for sand- 
wiches (it’s too dry if cut the night be- 
fore), packing lunch into the creels with 
heavy wrappings to protect from the 
fish and other little arrangements, there 
is work to be done. A good, warm 
breakfast is an absolute necessity on 
these expeditions, no matter how be- 
lated you are, and the man who starts 
on the road without may bitterly rue it 
even before he reaches the stream. 

Our way lies down the crooked turn- 
pike, round the turn to the grass-grown 
river road, past the queer little farm- 
house, hearing the bluebird’s matin and 
the incessant peeping cry of the hyla in 
the marshes, through the damp morn- 
ing mists that roll up the valley, 
across the shaky, wooden bridge, over a 
rough wall and thence through the 
hazels skirting the river bank. 

It is almost impossible to resist the 
desire to begin now. Every ripple, 
every bend, every rocky run, every pool, 
seems to»call to us to stop. By the 
edge of that overhanging rock where 
the current frets sharpest there is a 
trout feeding on the flies. Just below 
that hemlock stump in the deep, black, 
quiet hole the father of them all must 
be hidden. 

As there are two of ts.we must fish 
thoroughly and not skip any good spots. 
On the other hand we must not work 
the same piece twice. So we agree to 
take alternate stretches from one land- 
mark to another. Rail fences, dead 
trees, bends in the banks, any striking 
objects by the brook will serve as limits. 
We have trudged now far enough to 
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give us a good day’s fishing and as the 
first rays of the sun creep over the ridge 
we cross the open meadow and on the 
edge of the creek begin to put tackle to- 
gether. 

Thrust every joint of the rod home 
so that a sudden cast will not shake out 
the tip or second joint and, having fast- 
ened the reel on, run the line through 
the guides before attaching the leader, 
which otherwise would be apt to run 
stiffly and catch on the eyelets. Lastly, 
after the leader has been well tied on and 
the ends of the knot trimmed off, make 
the hook fast and you are done. If you 
moisten the snells before knotting there 
will be less danger of snapping or weak- 
ening them. 

In baiting, be it remembered, but one 
rule will cover all the ground : do not 
be miserly. A scantily covered hook 
may tempt the callow sunfish or perch, 
but never the dainty trout. Besides a 
heavily baited hook will sink better and 
is better to cast. Two or three small, 
lively worms form a wriggling, attract- 
ive line and ordinarily are more killing 
than the huge nightwalkers or bob 
worms; but after carefully fishing a 
likely spot with a small bait, one large 
worm as a change will often tempt some 
very wary fish. We step into the stream 
cautiously lest we alarm fish below or 
tread on rolling cobbles, the grating to- 
gether of which can be plainly heard 
under water for nearly a hundred yards. 

We pay out line gradually. To leta 
lot of slack go down the current in a 
loose coil is to bring about snarls, twist 
it around roots or rocks, or by having 
too lax a line to lose a fish. By let- 
ting out a yard at a time and now and 
then raising the tip so as to bring the 
bait to the surface we always know just 
where the hook is and just how much 
line we have out. Ina small creek we 
rarely use more than thirty feet unless 
fishing a long run or a very clear shal- 
low stretch, a near approach to which 
will expose your every movement and 
scare the game. 

The first bite! A quick, impatient 
snatch such as only a hungry trout can 
give. Raising my rod I draw the bait 
back eight or ten feet and let it whirl 
down into the bubbles again. A flash 
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of something like silver across the foam, 
atug anda plunge forthe bottom. Firm- 
ly, slowly, surely, I strike and feel him 
thrash for freedom. Not a large fish, 
but a lively one. 

If he were a few ounces weightier 
I would never dare hold and give him 
the butt, as he makes that bold rush 
for yonder bank, As it is he will have 
to give in. Already the swift current is 
choking him as I lead him with short- 
ening line toward an opposite sand bar, 
most excellent landing place, for there 
no lift is necessary. Many a good fish 
have I lost by trying to raise him a 
couple of feet from the water over a 
high bank. Experience has also taught 
me never to attempt to drag a fighting 
catch up stream through a swift shoal 
ripple. It is ten to one he will break 
and clear himself when he strikes the 
gravel. Keep him deep and keep him 
quiet. When I have reeled in till the 
tip meets the leader and but three or 
four feet separate the fish from the rod, 
I easily toss him upon the bank. 

The less splashing done the more 
your chances of getting another rise in 
the same place, for very often there will 
be six or eight trout gathered in one 
spot to feed on the grubs that drop 
from one tree or a.swarm of millers 
hovering along a weedy bank. 

Bait differently and let your line down 
again at once. The ever-hungry, omni- 
present shiners and chubs swarm in 
most of the fresh waters, stealing the 
bait often as fast as one can put it on. 
It was only recently that I learned how 
beneficial these paltry thieves may be 
if used rightly at the proper time, for it 
is a fact that one of them cut up proves 
a most attractive lure for a big trout. 
The scales or skin should be removed 
from a piece about an inch long and a 
fin or tail left to dangle seductively 
from the bogus fish and the hook 
thrust through two or three times so 
as not to let it tear loose, but still per- 
mitting it to lie naturally in the water. 

Not every time a savage tug comes 
though can we cry “Trout!” for of 
late years there has come a new fish 
into the New England brooks, a rose- 
ate, striped, horny creature, large of 
head, wide of mouth and strong of fin. 
It belongs apparently to none of the es- 
tablished trout, perch, dace or sucker 
families, yet possesses the characteristic 
habits and traits of each—the ferocious 








activity of the trout, the strong, heavy, 
serrated fins of the perch, the dace’s 
horned head and the sucker’s lack of 
endurance. They more nearly resem- 
ble the English gudgeon perhaps, than 
any other species, but seldom attain any 
great size, averaging from three ounces 
to a pound in weight. A broad bronze 
stripe marks the side from gill to tail, 
the rest of the body. being lighter, usu- 
ally of a flushed pink tinge when first 
taken from the water, but soon fading 
out to a greenish white. 

A splash below the ripple! Some- 
thing has seized the bait and is bolting 
down stream. As I strike and feel the 
struggles of what seems to be a heavy 
fish I step back to coax him toward the 
quieter water and away from the pro- 
jecting roots of an old birch, when all 
at once the erstwhile desperate fight 
ceases, the panting fish comes to the 
surface feebly struggling and gasping. 
No trout that, with its sudden surrender 
after a violent rush. His majesty of 
the red and yellow speckles would have 
hugged the pebbly bottom for dear life 
and never lifted nose above surface 
till he was dragged ashore. It is one of 
those ruddy braggarts, the gudgeons, 
and I fling him far up on the bank to 
die—a stern duty, but one which every 
fisher is bound in honor to perform. 

An industrious musk-rat comes puff- 
ing up stream, pushing before him a 
bunch of fresh greens gathered for the 
family breakfast. See how he skirts 
along the banks and avoids the more 
exposed places. There! Like a flash he 
is gone; with all his burden he has 
dived and is nosing by me under water, 
like a brown streak against the rapid 
stream. Not far below a family of 
minks have their home in a hollow 
under the washed-out roots of a hem- 
lock and they are playing in the sun- 
light when I come upon them. Long, 
slender, dark-brown fellows, handsome 
and spry and so engrossed with their 
game of “I spy” that they not once 
even look toward me. Now under wa- 
ter, now out, into holes in the bank, 
over logs, beneath the dry leaves the 
mad chase leads. One tired out is rest- 
ing now and watching one of his more 
enduring playfellows wildly pursuing 
the other. Close upon his heels the pur- 
suer has almost seized his wily brother 
when the rascal abruptly dodges into a 
cleft rock while the other, unable to 

















stop his headlong rush, turns a series of 
unexpected somersaults head over tail 
off the bank into the brook. The victim 
sneaks crestfallen back and the quiet 
mink sits on the stone and seems to 
shake his sides over the joke. They are 
so ridiculous that I break into a laugh 
and the startled harlequins vanish. 

Here is an ideal spot. The stream 
makes a sudden bend into a piece of 
woods and tumbling over some large 
flat rocks slides silently off into a dark 
hole washed far under the bank by many 
freshets. As it is still early morning 
the fish are out feeding and will be 
found in the foam and bubbles on the 
shoals just above the pools into the dim 
depths of which they will drop back 
during the noon hours. So I approach, 
carefully gliding along the bank that 
my footsteps may not jar the water and 
stepping quietly off into the stream some 
ten yards above the ripple and behind 
a projecting alder. I put on afresh bait 
and toss it with a little motion toward 
the shallow. Foot by foot I pay out 
line, letting it down slowly, ever and 
again drawing it to the top to dislodge 
it if it sinks orfouls. Justa yard or two 
more below where the water stops gur- 
gling and the bright and dark waters 
seem to meet a fish is feeding. Only a 
slight rise occasionally that barely raises 
spray, but as he turns I catch the gleam 
of his shining sides. Impatiently I reel 
off a handful of loose line and the bait 
dances on almost into the margin of the 
still water. He snaps it like a hungry 
dog. I bend back and give him every 
ounce of lancewood I can command. 
For a moment he is hooked fast, then a 
second later with a wild tumble up- 
stream he gains slack line, flips the steel 
out and plunges off, a free fish. 

At this point the novice will lose his 
temper, but the veteran versed in the 
philosophy of angling prepares to fool 
the refugee asecondtime. I wade back a 
dozen paces and finding that the hook 
is sound and my loss not due to faulty 
tackle I put on an entirely different- 
looking bait. Barely has it struck the 
surface when the ravenous rogue has it 
again, biting this time fully ten feet 
above his old den. I land him safely, a 
fair half-pounder. 

As the sun rises higher it grows warm, 
the blackbirds wheel over the bogs with 
their sweet, cheery calls and every bird 
and bush feels the quivering mellowness 
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in the air. Soon and on, following the 
curving water, I wind through pastured 
woodland’ and half dreamy, half ab- 
sorbed in my sport, breathe in the 
pure wind, glad simply to be alive and 
feel all this joy. Here, I happen upon a 
partridge in the thicket ; there, peering 
to the top of a green oak, see the marsh- 
hawk’s clumsy nest ; everywhere I spy 
something new to rouse my wonder. 

At noon I lunch in the woods, lying 
on the soft green moss and hearing the 
farmer on the hillside calling“Whoa-ha!” 
to his meek yoke of steers as they labor 
across the ridge. Then I drop half asleep 
feeling the breeze fan my hair. This is 
life. Years are added to one’s existence 
for every hour of such repose. The rod 
set across a forked stick trembles with 
the gusts and the agitated line almost 
seems to be shaken by a fish. Setting 
a line thus while you eat is a most ex- 
cellent scheme provided the bait is 
large enough to resist the importunities 
of prowling shiners, for often a cunning 
old hermit, having watched it for a long 
time, will yield to the temptation. 

Now as we take our noonday rest 
my comrade and I count up our strings 
and compare the experience of the morn- 
ing over our pipes. For two good hours 
more while that sun hangs so high 
above us we will get but few rises and 
only small fry ; though later in the sea- 
son if one knows where the spring-holes 
in the stream are he may reap a har- 
vest that will delight and surprise him. 
In June when the long hot drowsy days 
have hushed the chattering brook so 
that only a narrow line of water creeps 
through these lowlands, those same cold 
springs beneath the surface are the re- 
sorts of all the trout. From the gravel 
shoals, from the clay-bank hollows, from 
the black bogs, from drying rills and 
shallow runs they glimmer like dim 
shadows of gray, forsaking their dearest 
lairs and coming to the icy, bubbling 
wells. On one of the hot days of last 
July during the spawning season I re- 
call being near such a spot in the stream 
and, creeping slyly to the brink, see- 
ing far down in a clear pool of six or 
eight feet depth more than a hundred 
trout big and little, lazily hovering over 
the dancing sand that marked a spring. 

Afternoon comes. The sunbeams no 
longer flicker brightly on the ripples in 
a myriad shifting, shimmering stars that 
fade and set in the night of the deep 
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water beyond. Lengthening bars fall 
across the stream where the alders cast 
their tremulous shadows, marking the 
progress of the sun toward the western 
ridges. Now stretch every muscle to 
its utmost and fish as you've never 
fished before for from now until dark 
the trout are on the feed. Far ahead 
down the river I begin to see them flip 
and dart, wrinkling the surface in sud- 
den lines and breaking it into circles. 
They are jumping for the millers by the 
bank, they are tumbling after the min- 
nows, they are fairly flying in the air 
after the filmy masses of gnats and mos- 
quitoes, salmon pink, rosy red, pearly 
white as they turn and fall after a long 
curving plunge. 

Here one comes for my bait now, 
rising clear out of the water in a pretty 
frolic to seize the prize, a dream of life 
and grace. How he foams and frets in 
his trouble! The brave fellow fights 
every inch and even gains on me for 
the rod will not stand much more of a 
strain. 
sunken drift in the stump of yonder 
willow and for this the rascal steers as 
fast as he can fin his way. His weight 
stands him in good stead at this point 
and when I make the last attempt to 
check him he throws himself bodily into 
the snag. With a quick turn around a 
root he madly tears the barb out, ‘van- 
ishing forever ina last gurgling dive. 
His retreating pathway is marked by a 
line of bubbles that rise to mock me with 
my tangled tackle. Certainly that hook 
is fast for good; so reeling my line 
home till the tip touches the head of 
the root I reach forward, I give a 
long steady pull praying that the line 
will part down near the leader. As luck 
has it the leader itself gives way. The 
most patient angling fails to bring back 
the lost fish, torn as he probably was, 
though I toil long and earnestly. 

Now the river is at its loveliest with 
the crimson sunset flecks falling on tree 
and bank or reflected in unbroken ruddy 
glares from the water. Deeper and 
deeper grows the flame-colored light. 
It dyes the dead leaves, the rushes, the 
stumps, the rocks—the very air is red. 

In and through this haze of warm 
color, among the throng of dancing in- 
sects the trout are holding high car- 
nival. From where yon falling sycamore 
hangs over down to the ford I take six, 
a goodly lot of fighters, stocky and 
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There is a bad pile of half- 





strong; and here, where the. water tum- 
bles between the rocks, a pound and 
a half of shining trout flesh dashes from 
an eddy and then, standing waist-deep 
among the bowlders in the rapids, I kill 
him. Another, a twin-brother to the 
last, dies game in the long run of still 
water in the woods. 

So dusky is it grown that my com- 
panion passes by me in the darkness 
and I hear him holloaing from below. 
With an answering shout to recall him 
I reluctantly draw up my line; but just 
as it is within a pole’s length of me 
something big splashes out in the twi- 
light, gives atug and sinks back again. 
Lost him! think I, for I feel no pull. 
But the reel begins to sing, telling a 
different story. He has been running 
free all this time and has already run 
off nearly one hundred feet. His wild 
straining struggle almost gives him 
freedom at the first rush for midstream 
where the rocks jut out. If he only can 
make a circle around one of those points 
of stone the battle will be over. Shad- 
ows hide me working over toward the 
shelving eastern bank and I can no 
longer see the tip of my rod though I 
feel it bending double. In loops, in zig- 
zag patterns, in sharp angles and turns, 
he twists and doubles, coming perilously 
near the forbidden rocks while I bend 
and lean to thwart his dashes. As he 
slowly dies in the eddy, Tom comes 
whooping up the meadow bank and 
stands opposite. 

“One of the grandest fish you can 
imagine just bit in here,” I half whisper 
and half mutter to myself and the skep- 
tic from the further shore scornfully 
echoes “ grandest fish” and chuckles to 
himself. 

Stung by this I lead my late foe, now 
conquered, across the current and drag 
him up, high and dry, big-jawed and 
black-backed, a two-pounder! Tom 
gasps apologies, opens his mouth to 
comment, but only gulps. 

Thus ends a happy day. Of the short 
walk home, of that royal good supper 
for two hungry men, of the gathering 
by the wood fire afterward, glorious 
memories will linger long. Such stories 
by the snapping logs, such reminis- 
cences of lake and sea as make the 
passing hours but minutes. In the gray 
clouds that rise from our pipes hang 
wraiths of old times a-fishing and long 
days with old friends. 
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\ HE horses whirled in 
their tracks and thun- 
dered up the course 
toward the start with 
arched necks, shining 
coats and gleaming 
nostrils. They passed 
the judges’ stand well 
bunched, the excited 
faces of the riders showing pale and 
haggard above the brilliant colors of 
their jackets, and it seemed as if the 
race had begun. But Aspinwall-Jones 
who had for some reason pulled his 
mount fell behind, and all were sent 
back. Certain of the horses were stop- 
ped with difficulty, and the long-limbed 
bay mare Kismet went part way round 
the track before Bemis could stop her. 
This was the fifth try to get off. Most 
of the riders scowled and somebody 
muttered something about “that Aspin- 
wall-Jones.” Bemis also, with his raw- 
boned Kismet, had a share in balking a 
good start. 

The crowd began to be impatient. 
There were a great many people in the 
stand. A number of drags and brakes 
about the track were covered with men 
and women who bore the air that is 
to be obtained only through long years 
of good ancestors and good tailors. On 
one drag there were several girls, all 
more or less excited, and one of them 
in particular had stood up four separate 
times as the horses passed and waved a 
silken scarf. 

Young Bemis down there on his horse 
had seen her and, as he felt with ex- 
ultation the long strides of Kismet, 
resolved that it wasa case of win or die. 

It was the third and most important 
of the Lenox Club races: for the Club 
Cup, best two in three, half-mile heats, 
gentlemen riders. It meant much to 
young Bemis, for in the same race 
his rival, Gouverneur Knickerbocker, 
was to ride the favorite, Lady Baby, and 
somehow or other victory seemed to 
Bemis to be a necessary incident to 
Miss Penhallow’s favor. 

As Bemis retraced the long distance 
Kismet had carried him, his mind revert- 
ed to a conversation he had overheard at 
a dance last evening. It wasn’t his fault 
that he had overheard it, for when 


Knickerbocker and a number of men 





came out into the inclosed piazza where 
he was sitting out a dance he couldn't get 
up at once and run off with his partner, 
especially as he had no warning that they 
were going to talk about him, and talk 
in such an extremely disagreeable way. 

“They say Bemis is in for the Cup,” 
said one. 

“Yes,” said Knickerbocker, dryly. 

“Seen his beast ?” 

“No. Any good?” 

“Hardly,” replied the other. “It’s 
an old bay mare his father kept when 
he broke up and sold his racing string. 
Was awfully good once I understand, 
but quite out of the question now.” 

“Tam sorry for Bemis,” said Knick- 
erbocker. “He is a nice fellow in some 
things, but no end of a fool in others.” 

Bemis got up at this point and asked 
the girl if she wouldn’t like to go in 
and take another turn. But she was ap- 
parently enjoying it all in a quiet way 
and insisted that it was very cool out 
there and that she didn’t think she cared 
about dancing. 

Later in the evening Bemis, with a 
pale, quiet face, confronted the men and 
said that, though he didn’t mind their 
talking about him, he should prefer that 
if they were going to discuss his father’s 
affairs they would secure some less pub- 
lic place. 

Knickerbocker “ dear-fellowed” Bemis 
a great deal and, when some one else 
said something about the .ace on the 
morrow, remarked, “‘ Er—I hear you are 
in it.” 

Bemis said yes, he hoped to be in it. 
The end of it was that he wagered every 
cent he could beg or borrow on Kismet, 
and people who were betting began to 
wonder how it was that the odds of 
twenty to one against him had been 
pulled down to five to one. 

He lost a waltz with Miss Penhallow 
in the process, however, and went home 
from the dance asking himself if life 
was worth living. He had been doing 
a great many things he ought not to do, 
and if he lost the Club Cup he would 
not only lose the money, but would be 
placed in the very unpleasant position 
of a man who for the first time in his 
life has boasted and lost. 

It was ratheraforegoneconclusion that 
Knickerbocker’s Lady Baby would win 
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the Club Cup this year, and the people 
who knew something about horses and 
thought they knew a great deal more 
were Wishing that the race promised to 
afford better sport. But no one, with per- 
haps the exception of Miss Penhallow to 
whom Bemis told everything, knew 
what happened the week following the 
arrival of Kismet and her old grizzled 
trainer. Every morning, two or three 
hours before society awoke, Bemis had 
gone with Kismet to the track and learn- 
ed from the old trainer how to hold her, 
exactly when to let her out and just 
when to press his knees in her sides. He 
had learned that it took Kismet a long 
time to get her blood up and that he 
must not be disappointed if she lost the 
race after all, for really her racing days 
were over and it was asking a great 
deal of her to beat the much-talked-of 
and much-admired Lady Baby. 

But Bemis had been intoxicated with 
those early morning spins. He had 
learned how it looks when the sun is 
just rising and the sky is so clear—ex- 
cept perhaps in the west where there is 
a light morning mist overshadowing the 
mountains, And with the exhilaration 
of dawn he had felt the amazing bursts 
of speed the mare had shown with noth- 
ing but the old trainer's hack for a pace- 
maker. If the people who had taken 
Bemis’s money at twenty to one had 
known what happened and what the old 
trainer told Bemis they would not have 
been quite so confident, 

“’Old ’er in,” said the old fellow. 
“Keep ’er with the bunch, and when 
the others begin to pass ’er she will 
wake up. Squeeze ’er at the quarter, 
and give ’er ’er ’ed.” 

Bemis had been following these in- 
structions time and again at those early 
morning rehearsals and had mapped out 
a plan of campaign. But as he rode 
back to the start on the day of the race 
he felt in his heart that the mapping was 
much easier than the doing. 

As Bemis went back for the sixth try 
he saw the old trainer at the distance- 
pole, gave him a nod and then the old 
fellow came forward and patted his knee 
affectionately. 

The horses were wheeled up again and 
down the track they came, It was a beau- 
tiful sight ; asight that stirred the blood. 
The starter peered forward and watched 
them keenly as they advanced. He ran 
his gazeabout the track and noted the po- 
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sition of every horse. He dropped his 
flag and then the cry came from the 
grand-stand and echoed back among the 
carriages: “It’s a go!” and every one 
stood up and turned about to watch the 
race. 

Bemis had drawn a poor place, the 
third from the outside, and when they 
wheeled at the first turn Kismet fell 
hopelessly behind everything but the 
other two outsiders. Bemis felt a great 
temptation to press his knees into the 
mare’s sides and let her go, but re- 
membered his instructions and held his 
place until the quarter-pole was reached. 
But, sad as it may seem, instead of forg- 
ing ahead at this point, Kismet, the 
mare he had told Knickerbocker would 
beat Lady Baby, sulked and refused to 
exert herself. 

The race became a procession with 
Lady Baby well in advance. Bemis 
pressed his knees into the mare’s sides 
and gave her an encouraging word as 


.he had done very often before in the 


early morning practice on the track. 
The very last horse of all was near now 
and Bemis looked back in dismay and 
wondered if Kismet would allow her- 
self to be passed by a horse ridden by 
young Aspinwall-Jones. What was the 
matter? Young Aspinwall-Jones made 
a spurt and came up so that it was almost 
neck and neck, while Lady Baby got in 
first amid a babel of sounds. Bemis let 
Kismet go, and there was a very pretty 
race for last place. Kismet not only left 
young Aspinwall-Jones behind, but act- 
ually passed another laggard and came 
in fifth, Bemis saw however with 
chagrin that a great many people were 
laughing, and he knew that it must have 
been funny to see him tearing excitedly 
down the track on that old raw-boned 
bay mare when the race was all but 
over. He had very had work to hold 
his horse and she went nearly a third 
around the track again before Bemis 
could pull her up. He hated to face 
the crowd of people in the grand-stand, 
but it had to be done until turf formal- 
ities were completed. At last to his 
great relief he got back to the stables, 
The old trainer said nothing, but 
when Bemis said “ There’s no use ; I'd 
better give it up,” he pointed to Kismet’s 
dilated eyes and talked to Bemis ear- 
nestly. The young fellow’s face grew 
ather more cheerful and he presently 
went down to the drag where Miss 














Penhallow had loyally waved the scarf 
for him. 

“Shall I roll it up and put it away?” 
she asked with a rueful smile as Bemis 
climbed up beside her. 


“ Well,” replied Bemis, “that de- 
pends. Are you going to desert me?” 


“When a man tells me such tales 
about a horse and then comes in—was 
it sixth or seventh ?—what am I to do?” 

“Did you see her come down the 
home-stretch ?” 

Miss Penhallow said she saw all of 
that, and struggled to repress a smile. 
She added that the blue scarf wouldn’t 
wave again unless there was something 
to wave for. 

Bemis smiled and merely reflected 
that her gray hat was most becoming. 
It softened the rosy tints of her perfect 
complexion and furnished an effective 
contrast toher blue eyes. Her hair was 
in coils at the back of her head and as 
the sun shone upon it Bemis found him- 
self fancying that it looked like finely 
spun gold. 

“Tf you would like me to win,” he said 
politely, “I will make a bluff at it.” 

“Tt will be all bluff I am afraid,” 
answered Miss Penhallow. ‘Then she 
added and this time there was no joking : 
“T am awfully sorry, Mr. Bemis ; really 
Iam. Do win, just to please me.” 

Bemis said that if there was anything 
on earth he could do to please her he 
would do it. He said this in no lover’s 
whisper for he knew that Knickerbocker 
was sitting on the rear seat overhearing 
all that passed. He added quietly: 
“The race isn’t over yet.” It had been 
an understood thing that Bemis and Miss 
Penhallow were all but engaged before 
Knickerbocker appeared and claimed so 
much of her attention. “ Kismet how- 
ever,” he continued, slightly raising his 
voice, ‘is quite blown and I suppose I 
shall do well if I put her in third place.” 

“You were in awfully hard luck, 
Bemis,” breaks in Knickerbocker with 
dry sarcasm. “I hope you will get a 
better place in the next heat.” 

“ Thanks, very much,” replied Bemis, 
courteously. ‘‘ It’s good of you to say 
so. I think I shall!” Knickerbocker 


affected not to notice the significant 
emphasis on the last few words. 

“Why do youtwoalways fight ?” Miss 
Penhallow asked opening her blue eyes 
in the most innocent way in the world. 

Bemis continued to talk to Miss Pen- 
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hallow in a low tone and was rewarded 
with a friendliness of manner that made 
Knickerbocker set his teeth with rage. 

“Here’s good luck to you,” she said, 
as Bemis swung to the ground, and she 
gave him her hand. “ Make a try for 
third place,” she said ; and Bemis look- 
ed back and laughed. Knickerbocker, 
he saw, was suddenly devoting himself 
to the unfortunate girl on the back seat. 

When they started the second heat 
there were but two tries to get off, and 
although young Aspinwall-Jones and his 
beast lingered in the rear the starter 
sent the horses off, knowing very well 
that Aspinwall-Jones would probably 
remain in the rear anyhow. At the 
start it looked very much as if it would 
bea repetition of the first heat. The 
horses strung out, but Kismet held fifth 
place and if any one had been near 
he would have noticed that Bemis was 
urging her on from the very start. He 
soon left the rear horses behind and 
slowly overhauled the horse in front. 
Kismet’s long neck stretched out and 
she strode with the precision of some 
well-built machine. Slowly her head 
moved forward until neck and neck with 
the fourth horse and in a second she 
was ahead. Bemis had now two horses 
between him and Lady Baby. These 
bunched and Kismet flew past them 
with a few streaking strides. There 
was a short stretch of daylight be- 
tween him and Lady Baby, and then 
Bemis saw _ Knickerbocker’s white, 
strained face glower savagely. “ Kis- 
met! Kismet!” came from the grand- 
stand and when Knickerbocker heard 
the shouting he looked over his shoulder 
and saw the mare with distended nostrils 
and staring eyes coming like a whirl- 
wind after him. As Bemis passed the 
drag he thought he saw the blue scarf 
waving, and in the excitement of the 
instant he forgot the race, remember- 
ing only that Miss Penhallow over there 
was thinking of him and hoping that he 
would win. 

The streak of daylight had vanished ; 
he was upon Lady Baby. Knickerbocker 
leaned far forward, almost on his horse’s 
neck, and plied gaffs and gad after the 
fashion of so many gentlemen jockeys. 
Bemis sat almost erect and though he 
burned to urge forward the faithful Kis- 
met he spoke quietly to her and let her 
go without whip orspur. The old mare 
ran game and true and in another 
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instant her nose showed ahead of Lady 
Baby’s so that Bemis had to turn slight- 
ly to see the strained face of his rival. 

“ Kismet by half a length!” shouted 
the crowd and this time it was no or- 
deal to return to the stables in front of 
the grand-stand. 

The men who had taken bets against 
the broken-down bay mare began to 
wish very much that they had inquired 
into the beast’s record. Knickerbocker 
looked sullen and surprised when he 
came over to talk with Miss Penhallow. 
His anger was not diminished any when 
she asked him if he wasn’t glad that his 
wish came true that Mr. Bemis should 
get “a better place.” 

As for Bemis himself, he did not dare 
to go down to the drag, for he felt that 
he could not face any one. Even the 
boys and men who came down to the 
stable to admire the bay mare made 
him nervous, and he walked up and 
down the paddock with his hands thrust 
deep into his coat pockets. He was 
thinking of what Miss Penhallow had 
said a while ago and was conscious that, 
however odd it might seem, the final 
heat meant much to him. Somehow 
this race was so much a part of him that 
he did not reflect that Miss Penhallow 
might care quite as much for him though 
he came in last in every heat. 

The sun was nearing the horizon and 
a cooling breeze was sweeping the tops 
of the trees over there near the quarter- 
post. Long bars of slanting light came 
across the greensward in the center of 
the grounds and flashed in the eyes of 
the people on the drags, making them 
lower sunshades even while a race was 
in progress. There was a hush in the 
air—a hush that always comes on late 
summer afternoons when the clouds 
float lazily about in a sea of blue—clouds 
tinged with gold and lined with silver— 
clouds of a delicate salmon pink and 
odd lavender. 

Over at the stables there was a great 
deal of confusion, for several of the 
horses had to be re-saddled, and one or 
two of them were late in starting. At 
last they were all at the post and soon 
came thundering down the track, and 
were off. The last heat in the great 


race for the Club Cup began, and there 
were many anxious faces in the crowd, 
forif the long-limbed bay mare repeated 
her performance it meant pretty serious 
business for more than one man. 
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Kismet shot into the lead at once. 
Lady Baby clung to her flank however 
and Knickerbocker urged her faster and 
faster, regardless of the fact that it was 
but the beginning of the heat. Bemis 
merely held Kismet to the pace and 
pulled hard at her mouth when he felt 
that she was trying to get away from 
him. The old trainer had told him to 
be very careful this time how he urged 
her, for her racing blood was up and 
she was likely to bolt from sheer excite- 
ment. Nevertheless, when Lady Baby 
began to crawl up, Bemis thought he 
had better get as much of a lead as pos- 
sible. So not far from the quarter he 
gave the mare her head, spoke the word, 
and for an instant the gap increased. 
Then slowly but surely Lady Baby be- 
gan to close this gap. Bemis looked 
behind anxiously and saw the black 
horse gaining with a steadiness that 
meant defeat at the home-stretch. With 
despair in his soul Bemis forgot the 
trainer’s warning and dug his knees 
into the old mare’s sides. For an in- 
stant she lost ground, and he could hear 
the panting breath of Lady Baby and 
almost feel the steam from her nostrils 
in his face. His mind became foggy 
and he was conscious only that Lady 
Baby was in front of him gaining slow- 
ly but steadily. A great wave of disap- 
pointment and despair came over him. 
Then there was areaction. What was 
this? The upper turn, and Kismet was 
gaining. Bemis was clear-headed again. 
He did not look to see if the blue flag 
was waving. He had forgotten all 
about it and the girl who had waved it. 
He only saw a black streak in front of 
him and the bobbing jacket of his rival. 

In rounding the last turn Kismet lost 
another length. The dust flew in so 
thick a cloud that at first it was hard to 
distinguish anything. Then Knicker- 
bocker’s red jacket shot out from the 
cloud of dust like a stone from a sling 
and every one cried “ Lady Baby! Look 
at Lady Baby!” Then came a sudden 
hush. There was no cheering and 
shouting, but instead people whispered, 
“Look at Kismet! Look at Kismet!” 
Like a locomotive the old mare came 
tearing along with that faultless, ma- 
chine-like stride. Knickerbocker’s smile 
of confidence changed for one of alarm. 
Kismet was at his horse’s flanks with 
a wild gleaming eye, and Bemis was 
sitting on her back with the joy of 

















victory already beaming in hiseyes. No 
sounds were heard but the thud of hoofs 
on the turf and the wheezing of the old 
bay mare as she tore down the home- 
stretch to the wire. 

What happened next he hardly knew. 
His eyes seemed bursting from their 
sockets. ‘The wire was all at once ter- 
ribly near and still there were three 
inches to gain. The faces of the people 
were one big blur, and only the shoat- 
ing of his name and that of his horse 
told Bemis that he had won. 

The hot blood of the mare by this 
time thoroughly fired by the contest 
bade fair to carry her around the track 
a second time, just for luck ; but some- 
where, just how far beyond the finish 
Bemis never knew, he finally managed 
to pull up andturn. Yells and shouts 
still rang in his ears, but he sat in his 
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saddle like a man in a dream till he felt 
a hearty slap on his knee and the train- 
er’s voice sounded in his ears—“ It was 
the old mare that won the race, my boy. 
If you’d forgot yourself at the finish 
again it might have been a close thing 
the other way.” This uncomplimentary 
speech brought Bemis’s wandering fac- 
ulties back and most likely prevented 
him doing something supremely ridicu- 
lous. He got down, and when he glanced 
toward the stand, hats and kerchiefs were 
still waving and another storm of cheers 
greeted him winner of the cup, and Kis- 
met the idol of the day. 

As he passed the drags a tall, grace- 
ful girl stood up and waved a silken 
scarf high above the many-tinted flutter 
of parasol and kerchief. After all it is 
not so strange that a girl should think 
better of a man because he wins. 


ROWING AND SAILING BOATS. 


WITH HINTS AS TO RIG AND EQUIPMENT.* 


BY A. J. KENEALY. 


BOAT intended for both 

| A rowing and sailing 
should be partly decked, 

and have as high a 
coaming as possible round the 
cockpit. A folding centerboard 
should be fitted as in Fig. 10, 
so as to avoid the awkwardness 
of a trunk,which in a small craft 
takes up too much room. Out- 
side ballast is not necessary ; a 
few bags of sand will do in- 
stead. An open boat under 
sail is dangerous except in the 





Whip pur’ hands of askilled boatman. In 
traveler. a scrub race the helmsman 
Fig. 1. 


cracks on until the lee gun- 


wale is almost on a level with the 
water. He may go along like this for 


some time, but if the water is rough, 
ten to one a sea will sooner or later come 
in over. the lee bow, and the weight of 
water to leeward may cause the boat 
to capsize before the sheet can be let go 
and the helm put hard down to bring 
her head to wind. This in itself is not 
agreeable ; and failing to right the boat 
one may be compelled to cling to the 
keel or rail until relief comes, or till he 
gets too tired to hang on any longer. 


* A chapter from Capt. Kenealy’s book, ‘‘ Fair Weather and Foul,” to be published by OUTING. 


The excellent sport of sailing in a stiff 
breeze is obtained at its best only ina 
partly decked boat. The half-decked 
craft may also be made into a life-boat 
with the aid of water-tight boxes of tin 
or zinc. The cockpit should be made as 
narrow as is compatible with comfort. 
The combination rowing and sailing 
boat should have as little gear as possi- 
ble. Sheets and halyards should always 
be kept clear for running and never be 
allowed to get foul. If you are so un- 
lucky or so imprudent as to meet with 
a capsize, keep clear of the ropes, for a 








Jib and Mainsail Rig. Fig. 2. 
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Sprit Rig. Fig. 3. 


turn of one round the leg may send you 
to Davy Jones’s locker. 

In writing of rigs suitable for small 
craft I shall not weary my readers with 
descriptions of sails that are not at all 
adapted for practical use in Northern 
waters. The amateur desirous of be- 
coming acquainted with the rig of boats 
suitable for Bermuda waters, the Nor- 
folk Broads, the Nile, or the inland lakes 
of Timbuctoo must look elsewhere. 
Nevertheless the amateur may rest con- 
fident that I give practical instructions 
for the best possible rigs, and he may 
adopt any one of them after due consid- 
eration of the comments on each variety 
without any fear of future regret. 

The mast of the combination sailing 
and rowing boat which is shown in Fig. 
2, should be so stepped that it can be 
taken down at a moment’s notice. It 
should not be stepped into the keelson 
through a hole in the thwart, but should 
be fitted with a strong iron clamp and pin 
screwed to the after part of the thwart, 
so that it may be unshipped in a hurry. 
The mast should be light and strong. 
The sheave-hole in the head should be 
fitted with a galvanized-iron or yellow- 
metal sheave, and should be sufficiently 
large for the halyards to travel freely 
when the rope is swollen with water. A 
block may be fitted to the mast-head for 
the jib halyards. The boat should be 
provided with a galvanized-iron horse 
for the lower block of the mainsheet to 
travel on. This is a great convenience 
in beating to windward as the boom will 
go over by itself without the aid of the 
helmsman. The sail also sets better 


with the aid of a horse to keep the 
boom down. 
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The jib sheets and all halyards should 
lead aft within easy reach of the helms- 
man so that he may be able to handle 


them without letting go thetiller. The 
cushions of the stern sheets should be 
stuffed with cork shavings such as 
grapes come packed in from Spain. 
They should have life lines sewed to 
them so that in case of need they may 
be used as life-preservers. 

The boat should be equipped with 
three oars (as one may be broken), 
a boat-hook and a baler; and the plug 
in the bottom should be secured to the 
boat by a lanyard and screw-eye. A 
tiller should be used for steering when 
sailing and not a yoke and lines. 

Remember that you must luff when 
the first breath of the squall strikes the 
boat, for if way is lost and the boat is 
hove down on her beam ends, lee helm 
ceases to possess its virtue and the boat 
may capsize. This is a sound and wise 
axiom and one that a beginner should 
impress rigidly on his mind. Never 
allow skylarking in a boat. Never at- 
tempt to climb the mast of an open boat, 
as itis an operation fraught with dan- 
ger. Rather unstep the mast for any 
repairs that may be necessary. Never 
stand on the thwarts of a small boat 
when under way. 

If women and children are cn board 
never gybe the boom over. Many acci- 
dents have happened through the neg- 
lect of this precaution. No matter how 
expert a boat-sailer you may be, never 
take women and children out in a boat 
with only yourself to handle her. Al- 
ways take care that you have with you 
either a skilled professional hand or an 
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Leg-of-mutton Rig. 























amateur who knows the ropes, can take 
his trick at the tiller and does not lose 
his head in a squall or other emergency 
of sea, lake, sound orriver. In default 
of being able to command the services 
of such a man, leave the women and 
children ashore and postpone the excur- 
sion heedless of the tears and entreaties 
of your best girl and the black looks of 
your prospective mother-in-law. A lov- 
ers’ quarrel is easily made up, but a 
capsized boat may mean loss of life and 
agonies of regret and self-reproach. 

I was once persuaded against my bet- 
ter judgment to take out a party of la- 
dies for a sail in a jib-and-mainsail boat. 
We put out from a dock at Perth-Am- 
boy in the afternoon, with a cloudless 
sky and a soft, sweet summer zephyr 
blowing. There was one other of my 
sex aboard and he told me he perfectly 
understood the handling of a boat. He 
wore a yachting suit and cocked his eye 
aloft in a knowing and nautical manner 
that deceived even an old stager like 
myself. A huge black bank of clouds 
arose in the northwest presaging the 
speedy approach of a savage thunder- 
squall, I told my nautical - looking 
shipmate to lower the jib, but he did not 
know how to find the halyards, and he 
was equally ignorant of the whereabouts 
of the sheet. I gave the tiller to one of 
the girls to hold, hauled down the jib, 
made it fast, lowered the mainsail and 
furled it as snugly as I could and then 
let go the anchor which, luckily, hadn’t 
been left ashore. All this time my nau- 
tical-looking chum was star-gazing. As 
a matter of fact he knew no more about 
a boat than a bull knows of trigonome- 
try. His specialty, I was afterwards in- 
formed, was measuring off tape by the 
yard and ogling his customers. I had 
to do a good deal of hustling to get the 
craft snug for the squall and to stow 
aWay my girl guests in the shelter of the 
little half-deck forward, where they fit- 
ted as tight as sardines in a box. 

When the squall struck us it was a 
hummer and no mistake. I veered out 
all the cable there was and she rode to 
it quite well. There came a deluge of 
rain with the blast, and the boat was 
soon nearly half full. The girls screamed 
and prayed. The counter-jumper looked 
pale about the gills and being too scared 
to bail flopped on his marrow-bones. 
Now praying on shipboard is not to be 
scoffed at, but it should be delayed until 
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man has exhausted every possible means 
of saving the ship. I had to do all the 
bailing myself and when the squall had 
blown itself out I had to set the sails 
and hoist the anchor without any aid 
from the linen-draper. 

That is one reason why I don't go sail- 
ing single-handed any more with a boat- 
load of girls. Do you blame me, ship- 
mates? They are as likely to get cranky 
as the boat herself, and one female at a 
time is all the average man can keep on 
an even keel. Of course I know many 
girls who can give me points and beat 
me easily in yachting and all that apper- 
tains thereto ; but fair ones of that sort 
are not so plentiful as they might be. 

It should be remembered that these 
small rowing and sailing boats are not 
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Sliding Gunter Rig. Fig. s. 


intended for a spin round Sandy Hook 
lightship. They are for smooth water 
and in their place are capable of afford- 
ing their owners an immense amount of 
wholesome enjoyment. Ona pinch they 
will stand a hard tussle with wind and 
wave, but it is never wise to tempt Prov- 
idence. I once knew an Irishman who 
often declared that he was so favored by 
fortune that he could fail off a dock into 
the water and not get wet, but the aver- 
age man is not built that way. An am- 
bitious amateur may well begin his ca- 
reer on the water with one of these 
interesting little toys I have described, 
and even if he aspires to become the 
owner of a stouter and more seaworthy 
craft in which to essay adventurous 
cruises of great emprise, he will learn 
much that is of value from her. 
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With these cau- 
tionary remarks I 
will proceed to de- 
scribe the rigs 
which in my judg- 
ment are suitable 
for boats measuring 
from twelve to sev- 
enteen feet over all. 

The leg - of - mut- 
ton rig, whether 
combined witha jib 
or not, is the sim- 
plest and _ safest 
known, for there is 

a no weight aloft 
Detail of Sliding Gunter ouch as is inevit- 
Rig) Fig. 6. “ 
able with a gaff. 
It is a sail exactly adapted to the re- 
quirements of a learner. The most 
nervous mother need not be alarmed if 
her boy goes sailing in a boat equipped 
with this rig. The sail is hoisted by a 
single halyard bent to the cringle at the 
head of the sail and rove through either 
a sheave or a block at the masthead. 
Sometimes the luff is laced to the mast, 
but it is better that it should be seized 
to hoops, as shown in Fig. 4. If aboom 
is used a larger sail can be carried, but 
it should be only alight spar and the 
foot of the sail should be laced to it. 
The boom may be fitted with a topping 
lift and the sheet be rove as shown in 
the illustration. In a small open boat 
no stays are necessary for the mast, but 
the jib halyards should be belayed to a 
cleat on one gunwale of the boat and 
the main halyards on the other, so as to 
afford support to the mast. 

The jib and leg-of-mutton sail is a de- 
servedly popular rig. A short bow- 
sprit may be fitted to a boat and secured 
to an eyebolt in the stem bya wire bob- 
stay. A wire forestay may be set up to 
the bowsprit end and a jib may be bent 
to iron hanks on it and hoisted by a sin- 
gle halyard. Or it may be set flying on 
its own luff, whichever the boat owner 
prefers. 

The advantages of the cat rig (Fig. 
9) for general handiness have been oft- 
en expiained. I should advise that the 
sail be hoisted by both throat and peak 
halyards and not by a single halyard 
as is sometimes the case. It is often 
most convenient to be able to drop the 
peak, when gybing,. for instance, or 
when struck by a squall. A single top- 
ping lift should be fitted with an eye 
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splice to the end of the boom and 
rove through a block at the mast- 
head and belayed toa cleat on the mast. 
The main sheet should travel on an 
iron horse. 

The balance lug, which is illustrated 
in Fig. 8, is quite a popular rig, and it 
has much in its favor. The sail is laced 
to a yard and boom and is hoisted by a 
single halyard rove through a sheave- 
hole in the masthead and spliced to the 
eye of the hook of a galvanized-iron 
traveler, to which a strop on the yard 
is hooked, as shown in the illustration. 
On the other end of the halyard a sin- 
gle block is turned in, through which a 
rope is rove, the standing part of which 
is made fast to an eyebolt at the foot 
of the mast and the hauling part rove 
through a block and led aft within easy 
reach of the helmsman. The tack should 
be made fast to the boom and set up 
to the mast thwart after being passed 
round the mast. The main sheet should 
work on a galvanized-iron horse. This 
tig is quite handy and a boat so 
equipped is smart in stays. 

The sliding gunter rig, which is shown 
in Fig. 5, has this much to recommend 
it: it is easily set if rigged as shown in 
the illustration and it can quickly be 
reefed. It will be seen that the mast is 
in two pieces, the topmast sliding up and 
down the lower mast on two wrought- 
iron rings or travelers. The halyards 
are sometimes made fast to the lower 
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Balance Lug Rig. Fig. 8. Showing Traveler and 
alyards. 









































Cat Rig. Fig. 9. 


traveler and sometimes to the upper. 
They reeve through a sheave-hole in the 
lower masthead and may be set up with 
asingle whip purchase. The lower mast 
may be supported with a single wire 
shroud on each side and, if the double 
headrig is carried, with a wire stay to 
the stem head. The sail should be laced 
to the topm ‘st and secured to the lower 
mast by hoops or iron rings leathered. 
These should be large enough to slide 
easily up and down the mast, which 
should be kept well greased. The top- 
mast should be so rigged that the upper 
iron can be unclamped and the topmast 
lowered down so as to permit the sail 
to be stowed like a gaff-sail along the 
boom. With the sail thus furled the 
boat will ride much easier in a breeze 
or a seaway. In Fig. 6 the working of 
the rig is shown: 1 is the lower mast, 
2 the topmast, 3 the halyards, 4 the 
upper ring, or traveler, with a clamp 
and pin to permit the lowering of the 
topmast, 5 the lower ring or traveler, 
which is fitted with a hinge at 6; 7 is 
the gooseneck of the boom to which 
the foot of the sail is laced. Reefing is 
simple. Lower away on the halyards, 
make fast the cringle on the luff of the 
sail, at whatever reef band is desired, to 
the gooseneck on the boom. Haul out 
the corresponding reef earing, make it 
fast, tie your reef points and hoist up 
the sail again by the halyards. A top- 
ping lift is necessary. 
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The spritsail is not often seen in these 
waters, but it is a good sail for a small 
boat. I warn the beginner, however, 
against its use in a craft of any preten- 
sions to size, for he will find the heavy 
sprit much more difficult to handle than 
a gaff. A spritsail is similar in shape 
tothe mainsail of a cutter, with the peak 
higher and the foot shorter, as in Fig. 3. 
The sprit is a spar which crosses the 
sail diagonally from luff to peak. It is 
thick in the middle, and each end is 
tapered. The upper end fits into a 
cringle or eye in the peak of the sail 
and the lower end into a snotter on 
the mast. The sprit stretches the sail 
quite flat and thus a boat is able to 
point well to windward. The snotter 
is a piece of stout rope having an eye 
in each end, one being passed round 
the mast and rove through the eye in 
the other end, the heel of the sprit fit- 
ting in the remaining eye. If the 
snotter carries away, the heel of the 
sprit may be forced by its own weight 
through the bottom of the boat; accord- 
ingly, as it has to stand considerable 
strain, it should be made of stout stuff. 
To set the sail, hoist it up by the hal- 
yards, slip the upper end of the sprit 
into the cringle in the peak, push it up 
as high as you can and insert the heel 
into the snotter; then trim the sheet. 
In large boats the snotter is made fast 
to an iron traveler which is hoisted by a 
whip purchase as shown in Figs. 1 and 3. 

The sprit rig cannot be said to be 
pretty, and when the sail is large it is 
difficult to reef it. I should not coun- 
sel its use except in a boat intended for 
both rowing and sailing, where the sail 
would be so small as to be easily 
muzzled in case of a squall. The sprit- 
sailis hoisted by halyards, 
rove through a block or 
sheave-hole at the mast- 
head and hooked to a crin- 
gle at the throat of the sail. 
The tack of the sail islashed 
to an eyebolt in the mast. 
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shifting the 
snotter further 
down the mast. 


Folding Centerboard. 
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HAT treasures to the sportsman 

W or angler are the memories of 

days spent with gun or rod in 

the forest or upon the bank of 

the stream, breathing health from the 

pure mountain air; every sense alert, 

every step leading to some new surprise, 

every glance revealing unsuspected 
beauties of color and life! 

How often, after the day of business 
care or professional study, does thetired 
brain seek refreshment in the paths of 
memory, in dreams of hours spent far 
from the grind and roar of city life. 
Through the wreaths of smoke from my 
restful brier, one favorite picture always 
presents itself with especial clearness, 
carrying me back in fancy to the scene 
of my most memorable outing. “In the 
foreground a lake scarcely over three 
miles in length, surrounded on three 


sides by forest-clad hills and on the. 


fourth by beds of lava and stunted 
growths of pine. In the distance, be- 
yond the lava-beds, the glistening gla- 
ciers and snowy head of a mighty peak, 
so far, and yet, in the rare mountain 
atmosphere, seemingly so near. The 
scene is in the heart of the Cascades, the 
lake is called Echo, and the mountain is 
grand St. Helens. 

There were three of us in the party 
that summer — yes, four, for “ Spillie,” 
our cayuse, or Indian pack-pony, was an 
important member of the company, 
since he combined commissary, arsenal, 
bedroom, and kitchen in the pack be- 
neath which he patiently climbed logs 
and waded streams during the weeks 
spent in those Northwestern woods. 

There is a road (so called by cour- 
tesy) to within twenty miles of the lake, 
and from there is a faint trail, now 
much the worse for lack of wear and 
crossed in many places by trees felled 
by the winters’ storms and weight of 
snow. The last two miles of this trail 
lead up over the backbone of a mount- 
ain, the top of which is always just 
ahead through the trees and constantly 
receding ; then down zig-zag, back and 
forth, until it reaches the great cedars 
lining the pebbled beach of the lake. 

We took turns leading the cayuse, 
and the lead over the mountain into the 
camp that day had fallen to my lot. 





A MEMORY OF MOUNTAIN TROUT. 
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The trail was so loose and steep that 
the only method of procedure on the 
part of his cayuseship consisted in a 
series of mad plunges ahead, followed 
by a blowing spell, and so on and up, 
tiring the leader more than any reason- 
able number of miles of steady climb- 
ing could possibly do. 

But the hard-won vantage point was 
so fair when reached that I could neither 
feel ill repaid for the labor nor even 
remember it at sight of such an ideal 
spot for camp. The cayuse was soon 
relieved of his burden and picketed, and 
two of us with rods jointed were soon 
casting the flies out over the smooth 
water, broken here and there by the 
rising afternoon breeze. 

Our camp was situated near the south 
end of the lake, and we decided to fish 
on opposite sides, A taking the east 
shore. Ten minutes’ tramp along the 
beach brought me to a little point of 
rocks which jutted out into the water 
for some ten yards, and here I made my 
first cast. Once, twice, I let the brown 
and red hackles, always favorites in 
Western lakes and streams, fall upon 
the water, and then a flash of light, a 
short struggle, and I had taken my first 
trout from Echo Lake. Again and 
again was the performance repeated as 
[ waded carefully along near the shore, 
trying every likely bit of water, taking 
a fine one from where a little point of 
rock just rose above the surface almost 
beyond the reach of my cast. The fish 
made my reel whirr, and bent the light 
rod almost double as he struggled and 
threw himself from the water in vain. 

Once I roused a pair of wood-duck 
and their brood from the roots of a hem- 
lock which had fallen into the lake from 
the bank above, and such a splashing 
and confusion of cries as there was while 
they tried to hurry away the little ones, 
still too young to rise. After the water 
had quieted I took two fine trout from 
that very tangle of roots and branches. 

So I followed the shore, on and on, 
until the air grew chilly and the shad- 
ows of the great hills on the west length- 
ened until they stretched across upon 
the eastern shore and only the blazing 
tops of the highest firs told that the sun 
was still shining in the world outside. 




















Then I retraced my steps to the head of 
the lake whither A had preceded 
me, and here was in store for me a new 
surprise. 

It was at this point that the principal 
stream flowed in. Years of noisy toil 
had enabled it here to fill the lake, 
which was in most places quite deep, 
until one might wade out for perhaps a 
hundred yards without getting over the 
hips, save where a dark, winding line 
showed the channel of the stream 
through the silt and stones. A was 
standing out there, keeping unusually 
quiet for him, and making long casts 
out over the channel, and cautiously 
fluttering his flies upon the ruffled sur- 
face. Suddenly there was a heavy 
swirl, a strike, and his reel fairly sung 
as the old grandfather of all the trout 
started for deep water and finally suc- 
ceeded in carrying away leader and flies. 

To say that I lost no time in getting 
into that would be putting it mildly. 
All my fish, with an occasional excep- 
tion, had been comparatively small, and 
here, it seemed, was the solution of what 
had before been a mystery. 

If the sport had been good down the 
lake, it was here beyond all expectation. 
For an hour we moved up and down on 
opposite sides of the channel, forgetting 
the chilliness of the water in our enjoy- 
ment of such rare sport, and landing the 
most beautiful fish Iever saw. They 
taxed our light rods to the utmost. 
Now and then a fly or leader vanished 
forever in deep water, but we fished on 
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until our shoulders were sore with the 
weight of the filled creels and our lower 
limbs numb from the cold. Then, as 
the last ray of sunlight lit up the white 
cap of Mt. St. Helens and fled, leaving 
us amid the deepening shadows of for- 
est and mountain, we reluctantly turned 
our faces toward the light of the camp- 
fire flickering through the tree-trunks, 
whence the coo-eeing of our companion 
informed us that supper was ready. 

Who can forget such hours as these? 
Whose pulses would not quicken at the 
delight of such moments? Whose 
senses could fail to feel the presence of 
some higher influence as the stillness of 
the mountain night surrounds him and 
his heart swells up with gratitude and 
kindly feeling toward all mankind ? 

We had excellent sport upon succeed- 
ing days, and the other pleasures and 
beauties of the trip were many, but 
none of them could suffice to dull the 
memory of that first try at the lake. 

We ate of the plain camp fare as only 
those can eat who live in the open air. 
The firelight made ghostly shadows 
among the trees and an owl complained 
of our intrusion from the mountain-side 
above; then upon our bed of fragrant 
cedar boughs we lay and looked up 
through the tops of dark cedars at the 
blinking orbs whose rays could scarce 
penetrate the tangled foliage, and, lulled 
by the faint music of the stream, we fell 
asleep, grateful that it was our privilege 
for a little time to live close to the 
great throbbing heart of Nature. 


SUNRISE IN THE CATSKILLS. 


BY JEAN LA RUE BURNETT. 


HE air is amber ; twinkling mist-clouds lie 
Outspread like tapestries in gray and gold, 
Above the mountain summits, fold on fold ; 

Soft spirit-winds on dusky wings go by 

Laden with myrrh and frankincense ; the sky 
Seems like a sea of foam where free and bold 

The pink star-ships sail on in calm delight, 

And drifting in the offing, fade from sight ; 
Deep in the wood—sweet heralder of morn— 
A feathered Orpheus winds his liquid horn ; 

A hush—then, where the black up-reaching ledge 
Holds high its moss-hung turrets gaunt and grim, 
Like burnished brass the sun’s red, smoking rim 


Looms of a sudden o’er the orient’s edge. 
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Loch Awe is a long, narrow 
island-dotted ribbon of water. 
The ruin of Kilchurn, an ancient 
stronghold of the MacGregors, stands 
upon one of the islands. It was once 
the home of Sir Colin Campbell, and 
had been present in my mind since 
from Cladich I saw it nestling in the 
waters of the Loch. Now, when I 
could turn aside and sketch its ruined 
turrets, I stacked my wheel joyfully 
and forgot for the time that I was 
subject to vehicles and portable cook- 
ing outfits. No more alluring site 
for a stately home could ever have 
been selected than that of Kilchurn 
Castle, whose crumbling tower was once 
the pride of the wife of the Black Knight 
of Rhodes. 
Many of the islands of Loch Awe 
contain ruins, but none are so interest- 
ing as Kilchurn, 


L many of the Scotch Lochs, 


‘* Shade of departed power, 
Skeleton of unfleshed humanity.” 


But I was due that night at Dalmally, 
at the head of Glen Orchy, of a verity 
“the loveliest spot in all that lovely 
glen,” in the heart of the MacGregor 
country. 

I sought lodgings for the night and for 
“thrupence ” (six cents) I obtained a sat- 
isfying supper of fish and bread, with 
fresh butter added. The next morning 
the rain had ceased and a blue sky ap- 
peared from horizon to horizon, so I 
swung gleefully again into the saddle 
for a run to Taynuilt and back through 
the wild pass of Brander. I made the 
journey from Dalmally to the pass in 
about an hour, over steep grades, and 
then I entered a narrow, gloomy defile 
almost within the shadow of old Ben 
Cruachin, the loftiest of the Argyllshire 
Mountains. 

Unique scenery of the Pass of Bran- 
der allured me for several hours and 
when I turned my back on the set- 
ting sun a clear sky and the promise 
of northern lights filled me with the 
hope of traveling through the mount- 
ains until late in the evening. Why 
should I not wheel until the latch- 


strings were about to be withdrawn? 
It was a beautiful prospect to the 
unacclimated Yankee. With the diffu- 
sion of the aurora, however, came a 
cold air that rattled my teeth together 
like a telegraph sounder, and a short 
distance from Tyndrum I was glad 
to accept the humblest accommoda- 
tion, and retire, munching some warm, 
crusty scones and drinking a cup of hot 
water. 

When I arose early next morning I 
found that all the family had been up 
and dressed some time before me. They 
laughed when I declared my ability to 
cook my own breakfast if they would sell 
me the necessaries, and insisted upon 
spreading before me a well - prepared 
meal of ham, eggs, bread and milk. For 
this they would receive no compen- 
sation and accepted twelve cents asa 
good price for the cozy bedroom I had 
occupied during the night. 

The sun was brightening the land- 
scape when I began to pedal southward. 
Ten or twelve miles of wheeling brought 
me to Ardlui, at the northern extremity 
of Loch Lomond, and within full view 
of the massive Ben Vorlich, further to 
the south. Already the beauty of the 
famed loch was revealed in the varied 
form of its forest-lined, irregular banks 
and the changing hues of its waters, and 
when I alighted at Tarbet, the place of 
landing for the ferry boat to Inversnaid, 
I was far from content to embark for 
the other shore. So I determined to 
run to Luss and, retracing my tracks, to 
ascend Ben Lomond. 

Never did I decide more wisely. Be- 
tween sudden dashes of rain the sun 
burst forth in tropical glory. On the 
left the road lay so close to the water 
that not infrequently, on turning some 
sharp corner of the highway, I found it 
necessary to throw my wheel suddenly 
around to avoid running on to the peb- 
bled shore. On the right heather-cov- 
ered hills arose, sometimes projecting 
great slabs of rock above my head, and 
always affording a pasturage for the 
sheep of neighboring cotters. 

Luss contends for honors as the vil- 
lage of chief importance on Loch Lo- 
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mond, though the place consists merely 
of asmall collection of houses tastefully 
decorated, in the tourist season, without 
and within. Ata point nearly opposite 
Ben Lomond I found an inn, the pro- 
prietor of which was the local ferry- 
man. We proceeded together ina light 
shower of rain to the bank of the lake. 
He agreed to ferry me across for a shil- 
ling. We pulled out safely in a wet 
boat, but before we had proceeded one- 
quarter of the distance the light rain 
had developed into sheets of water 
blown about by the angry winds. The 
waves of the lake were chopping, and 
we retired defeated. 

We returned to the inn to warm our- 
selves and to dry our clothing. The 
innkeeper said that the storms on Loch 
Lomond many times prevent crossing 
for two or three days in succession—so 
I pushed on philosophically; but my 
comfort evaporated when, an hour later, 
I looked behind and saw Ben Lomond 
in a flood of sunshine and not a ruffle on 
the bosom of the lake. 

From Tarbet I crossed the loch to In- 
versnaid. A winding hill, too steep to 
ascend on a bicycle, leads the tourist out 
of Inversnaid to a high mountain road, 
running east to Stronachlachar, on Loch 
Katrine. The distance is not over five 
or six miles. The road was substan- 
tially made, but a coating of sharp- 
pointed gravel constantly menacing my 
rubber tire compelled me to go cau- 
tiously. At the same time the scenery, 
unrivaled in peculiarly impressive qual- 
ities by even that in the Pass of Brander, 
persuaded me to move leisurely. 

The sun had disappeared and the 
shadows that haunt the mountains were 
settling fastaround me when I looked 
at my watch and found I had but 
twelve minutes to catch the last boat 
going that day tothe Trossachs. Be- 
tween me and the wharf lay a winding, 
narrow road, dangerous in its declivity 
and sharp turns. The steamer, smoking 
and whistling, was, I could see, loosen- 
ing from the wharf for the final trip. 
Could I descend the hill in safety on 
the wheel? Pressing forward on the 
pedals, I released the brake and began 
the wild ride. A minute or twoand the 
dash was over. Just as the gold-striped 
captain of the steam yacht was giving 
the order to cast off I arrived at the 
wharf and boarded. It was a steamer 
of liberal dimensions and carried on its 
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deck a large number of passengers, 
many of whom were Americans. Mr. 
Blaine and his coaching party, passen- 
gers of unusual interest to the Scotch- 
men, had traveled this route a few days 
before. 

The journey down Loch Katrine was 
one of continual pleasure. On the 
south huge-humped Venue opposed a 
barrier nearly twenty-four hundred feet 
high, while seven miles from Stronach- 
lachar, Ellen’s Isle appeared, covered 
with dense woods reaching to the 
water’s edge. The steamer pushed its 
bow around and near this ideal retreat, 
and a sharp blast from the steam whis- 
tle again brought the echoing response 
which once greeted the bugle of Fitz- 
james. 

As we approached the eastern end of 
the lake we entered the Trossachs 
proper, whose indescribable grandeur 
is in marked contrast to the quiet 
beauty of the lake. 

At the rustic pier I bade good-by to 
my American friends, and after taking 
a farewell spin along the shore of the 
lake began my ride to Loch Achray. 
The well-packed road led up and down 
gentle slopes over which wild rabbits 
scurried and in and out of clumps of 
birch trees, variegated with dancing sun- 
beams and shadows of the rich overhang- 
ing foliage, presenting a constantly shift- 
ing panorama of nature’s glory. On both 
sides steep cliffs ranged alternately, 
half hidden from view by the myriads 
of trees thrusting out their leafy arms 
at every angle to challenge the free 
passage of the roving winds. So easily 
did the wheel find its way along that it 
seemed difficult to imagine that almost 
within the memory of man the way had 
been blocked to all but the most daring 
travelers, who were compelled at one 
point to ascend and descend, hand over 
hand, ladders of vines and roots of 
trees stretched over the faces of steep 
crags. 

I reached in due time Loch Achray, 
marking the eastern boundary of the 
Trossachs, and a sharp run along its 
quiet banks brought me to the Brigg of 
Turk. Like many another curious word 
in use in Great Britain, no one can tell 
with certainty the derivation of the 
name of this bridge. There is scarce a 
feature of this land that is not em- 
balmed in “ The Lady of the Lake,” the 
lines of which I read from time to time 
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on the spots that had inspired the great 
romancer. 

I coasted along the shore of Loch 
Vennacher, which must ever be associ- 
ated with the bloody encounter be- 
tween Rhoderick Dhu and King James. 

Not far from the pretty English 
chapel of Callander I obtained a com- 
fortably furnished room in the house 
of a widow—the third that I had stopped 
with since my arrival in Scotland. The 
Callanderites, who annually cater to a 
constant stream of visitors to Rob Roy’s 
country, know the value of shillings 
and pence, and I was charged half a 
dollar for my accommodation. 

Early next morning I cooked a sub- 
stantial eight-cent breakfast of fish, 
egg and bread, and pushed north on 
my wheel through the Pass of Leny, a 
dark, narrow defile in the mountains, 
where the road, tortuous as a serpent, 
curled around Ben Ledi’s base, and by 
Loch Lubnaig. On the outskirts of 
Callander I passed a group cf bare- 
footed women making their way to 
work in the fields, and after that, until 
I arrived at the Strathyre Inn, I had 
the road all to myself. When I halted 
to ascend Ben Ledi I left my wheel 
with its precious load in a heather-cov- 
ered field, without lock or guard to se- 
cure it. No one, however, disturbed it 
save a colony of ants which swarmed 
over its nickeled frame and took such 
entire possession of the contents of the 
bags that a quarter of an hour hardly 
sufficed on my return to dislodge them. 

From the foot of Ben Ledi my route 
carried me by the placid Loch Earn and 
through the wild Glen Ogle, in which I 
was given a change of exercise in walk- 
ing and pushing the wheel. Eight miles 
of travel brought me to Killin, where I 
had the assistance of a rosy-cheeked 
schoolgirl in the preparation of my 
noonday meal. She was a cotter’s 
daughter and after we had dined from 
oatmeal and eggs, which she insisted on 
placing before me free of charge, we 
walked about the quiet place with a 
small regiment of curiously dressed 
urchins at our heeis. 

I wheeled out of Killin amid the en- 
couraging shouts of acompany of Eng- 
lish and American tourists and turned 
my face toward the northeast. For fif- 
teen miles, Loch Tay, lordly as the 
lower Hudson, wafted cool breezes, al- 
luring me from the saddle to play with 
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the pebbles on its shore. The road 
from Killin. became hilly soon after I 
entered on it and more than once I had 
to walk. But when I had mounted the 
ridge south of Ben Lawers I was able to 
coast much of the way to Kenmore. 

Next morning I ate my breakfast un- 
der the sloping eaves of an old house in 
Aberfeldy. Since leaving Callander I 
had wished to penetrate the Forest of 
Athole, and now that I was within 
twenty miles by bee-line of its denser 
part I cheerfully faced a light rain and 
rode off for Blair Athole. This journey 
could be made only in one of two cir- 
cuitous ways—around by Lake Tummel 
or through Logierait, and I chose the 
latter route. Passing northwest through 
Pitlochry I found a more traveled and 
populous region than I had been jour- 
neying through and there were many 
temptations to loiter by the way. I did 
delay considerably, and when I arrived 
at Blair Athole the afternoon was well 
advanced. There I experienced my first 
misfortune in receiving untrustworthy 
information from a native. 

Across the River Tilt a few miles 
from Blair Athole is the Glen Tilt. I 
wished to visit this glen, and being told 
that I could easily ride out through it 
and return by Blair Athole before dark, 
I arranged to start at once. I had pro- 
zressed but a short way when I saw the 
folly of attempting to ride the rough 
roadway and at that point I should 
have returned. Something however in 
the wildness of my surroundings quick- 
ened anew the spirit of adventure which 
had so often controlled me, and I 
trudged on pushing my “bike” over 
the stony path and hoping in vain to 
find a smoother thoroughfare. Sud- 
denly I felt drops of rain on my cheek, 
and looking up saw black rain-clouds 
sweeping over the sky. 

It would have been next to impossible 
to return in safety ; the easier and the 
wiser plan was to hasten the prepara- 
tions for an open-air camp for the night. 
Unfortunately the rain now began to 
fall briskly, but within a hundred yards 
of where I had first halted a large flat 
rock projected from the hillside under- 
neath the spreading boughs of a gnarled 
and aged tree. There was my oppor- 
tunity. I would unfasten and spread 
the broad umbrella, draw on my warm 
overcoat and the rubber ulster, and 
take possession of the rocky couch. In 
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less than five minutes the task was done. 
For awhile the situation was more novel 
than comfortable. The rock was no ex- 
ception to rocks in general in its ab- 
sence of downy softness, and the air 
became chilling and raw as the storm 
continued. How long I lay awake I do 
not know ; but finally ‘the musical sound 
of the pattering rain, striking and re- 
bounding from the alpaca as from the 
fly of a camper’s tent, became inaudible. 
When I awoke the umbrella had fallen 
from my grasp, the rain had stopped, 
the sky was half cleared of clouds, and 


the sun was sending his feeble rays 
throughout the picturesque glen. My 


slumber had been refreshing, notwith- 
standing the uncomfortable surround- 
ings; but it required exercise for half 
an hour to make nimble again the limbs 
stiffened by the night air. WhileI was 
putting myself through a course of gym- 
nastics a small herd of red deer ap- 
peared on a hill about a quarter of a 
mile away. 

In the early morning I returned to 
Blair Athole, and after a warm and 
substantial breakfast beat a hasty re- 
treat from the forest to the old town of 
Dunkeld, nestling about twenty miles to 
the southeast in a picturesque valley 
abounding with drooping larches. 

Adjoining Dunkeld is the great park 
of the Duke of Athole, so often asserted 
to be the finest estate of the kind in 
Scotland. 

I visited the Cathedral of St. Co- 
lomba and walked the site on which 
the Culdees, driven by persecution from 
bleak Iona, founded an asylum ten hun- 
dred years ago. The walls of the ca- 
thedral are fairly well preserved, but 
the roof has entirely disappeared, and 
high grass waves from the top of the 
thick masonry far above the pointed 
arches. A few minutes’ walk from the 
cathedral brought me to the Falls of 
Braan and the Rumbling Bridge, from 
which, it is said, a daring Gaelic Romeo 
swung by a vine-woven rope to rescue 
his Juliet who had fallen to an ice-cov- 
ered rock inthe gorge below. 

Perth is sixteen miles from Dunkeld, 
and I made the run south before sup- 
per. At Bankfort I met an old woman 
supporting herself on a crutch. She 
stood before me in the roadway and 
compelled me to alight and answer some 
questions. From a baker, she said, she 
had heard that I would pass through 
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Bankfort. Two of her brothers had gone 
to America, and as she had never seen 
any one from the country she had deter- 
mined to stop me on the way. I told 
her that it would please me to chat with 
her awhile, and she led the way to a 
pretty thatched cottage near by, where 
over cups of steaming hot tea we talked 
and laughed for an hour. 

When within about three miles of 
Perth I passed Scone Palace, where the 
Scottish kings were crowned. 

I spent the night in Perth in a home- 
like room rented for a shilling and 
threepence, and devoted the morning of 
the following day to seeing the city, 
the scene of Scott’s popular novel, 
“The Fair Maid of Perth.” I rehearsed 
the events of the dark days when the 
Gowrie conspiracy was formed against 
James VI. 

In the afternoon I rode over the hilly 
country from Perth to Greenloaning, 
twenty-two miles, dismounting three 
times to give way to stampeding sheep. 

A few miles from Greenioaning I en- 
tered the quaint town of Dunblane, said 
to have been founded bya bishop of the 
seventh century. Everything is old- 
fashioned about the place—even the 
Dunblane maidens. Two of these fair 
ones dressed in garbs of days long gone 
I readily accepted as guides to the bat- 
tlefield of Sheriff Muif, some two miles 
distant. They were going that way, 
they said, and would gladly show me 
the historic points. And well they did 
their part. When I left the Dunblane 
girls I met three Scotch cyclists from 
Callander and accompanied them as far 
as Donne, where I visited the classic 
ruins of Donne Castle which was partly 
destroyed by Hawley’s dragoons in 1746. 

When I wheeled into Stirling torrents 
of water were coursing the narrow, 
crooked streets. My first destination 
was a railway station, where I paid my 
fee for depositing the wheel in the “left 
luggage” room. When the storm had 
somewhat abated I started to ascend to 
the castle. The street through which 
I passed was a mere alley and I was fre- 
quently crowded off the two-foot-wide 
sidewalk by the crowd of stumbling pe- 
destrians. Part way up the hill I passed 
the old Greyfriars’ Church, where the 
stern John Knox preached his cele- 
brated coronation sermon before the in- 
fant king James VL. pictures of which 
are familiar to most of us. 
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Second Paper. 


NTICIPATING the 
War of 1812, Con- 
gress authorized 
the call for militia from 
the States, but the number 
furnished by the. territory 
of Michigan is not exactly 
known. All of the militia 
of the territory were re- 
quired tor home protec- 
tion, and no record is found 
of their having served any- 
where except within their 
own border. The hostile 
attitude of the British force 
at and near Amherstburg 
became so alarming that 
on May twelfth, 1812, it 
was decided to call out the 
militia. Within twenty- 
four hours six hundred men, under 
Major James Witherell, gathered at Fort 
Detroit. Major Witherell ordered a drill 
of two hours each day, Saturdays ex- 
cepted, and that his discipline was pro- 
ductive of good results is evidenced by 
the gallant acts of the militia recited in 
the history of the War of 1812. 

A company called the “ Detroit Town 
Company ” existed in 1818, commanded 
by S. T. Davenport. 

It is to be regretted that the original 
of the act relating to the militia, passed 
January fifth, 1812, has been lost. The 
only copy existing is so incomplete as to 
be of no value for reference. 

In the militia act of February tenth, 
1809, we find the singular provision that 
militiamen unable to attend the annual 
muster, must send their arms and ac- 
couterments to be examined. Imagine 
such a requirement in the militia law of 
to-day, and the consequent complica- 
tions. 

The militia law of April twentieth, 
1820, required the enrollment of all 
males between eighteen and forty-five 
years of age, with usual exceptions, and 
the rendezvous of the militia in camp for 
two days preceding the annual muster 
and review. 

December, 1821, the First Regiment 
of militia was called out for service at 
the execution of two Indians for mur- 
der. 





The act of April second, 1825, was 
very full and complete as regards the or- 
ganization of the militia. A sort of 
training school was established, and offi- 
cers, non-commissioned officers and pri- 
vates were required to assemble for at 
least three days in August of each year, 
equipped with such arms and accouter- 
ments as directed, and during that time 
to perform every duty belonging to offi- 
cers, non-commissioned officers, or pri- 
vates. 

The advantage of such a school in our 
time would be of immense value, and 
we should do well to copy the same. 
The act referred to, adopted for the in- 
fantry the uniform of the infantry of 
the United States Army. 

Battalions were to consist of four 
companies, and to each battalion was 
attached a company of light infantry, 
composed of young men between the 
ages of eighteen and twenty-eight, 
“whose activity and domestic circum- 
stances will admit of frequency in train- 
ing.” These companies were evidently 
considered very select, and it was ex- 
pected that they would always be ready 
for any service, and could act when it 
was not practicable to call out the mili- 
tia in general. 

On April sixth, 1831, the City Guards, 
with Edward Brooks as captain, were 
organized, but existed little over a year. 

The “ Black Hawk War” occurred in 
1832, and Michigan was called upon for 
troops. May twenty-fourth, 1832, the City 
Guards, before referred to, and the Light 
Dragoons, under Captain Jackson, re- 
sponded, and as a battalion, commanded 
by Gen. A. S. Williams, proceeded as far 
as Saline, when they were ordered to 
return, no doubt to their great disgust. 

On April thirteenth, 1836, the “ Brady 
Guards” were organized, with A. S. 
Williams as captain. 

Michigan became a State in 1837, im- 
mediately after the settlement of the 
bloodless “ Toledo War,’ in which some 
of the Michigan militia were engaged. 

The first notice we find of the active 
operation of the militia under the State 
organization is in January, 1838, during 
the “ Patriot War,” when Governor Ma- 
son, with two hundred and twenty of the 
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militia, embarked 
at Detroit for the 
purpose of cap- 
turing a schooner 
“for violation of 
the neutrality and 
to gain possession 
of the arms that 
had been stolen 
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from the jail in 
Detroit.” 

In December ot 
the same year the 
“Brady Guards” 4 
were mustered * 
into the service 
of the United 
States for three 
months. 

The militia acts of 1839 and 
1844 contained nothing new in 
the way of organization. 

In the Mexican War, Michigan 
promptly furnished the quota of 
troops, and many who went to 
the war were militiamen, but 
none of her uniformed militia 
volunteered as a body. The 
first company raised was for the 
Third United States Dragoons, 
and was commanded by Capt. A. T. Me- 
Reynolds. No man less than six feet was 
accepted for this troop, but Michigan 
was then, as it is now, able to furnish 
more than enough of such material. 
The troop was so generally admired 
that upon its arrival in Mexico General 
Scott at once assigned it to duty as a 
part of his personal escort. One com- 
pany of infantry, under Capt. F. N. Wi- 
nans, was also raised for the Fifteenth 
United States Infantry, and later in the 
year one full regiment of infantry, un- 
der Col. T. B. W. Stockton and Lieut.- 
Col. A. S. Williams, of Detroit, went to 
the seat of war and served with honor 
and distinction. 

The act of 1859 required an encamp- 
ment of the militia for four daysin each 
year; any number of companies not 
less than six could form a regiment ; 
if the regiment was composed of two 
battalions, two majors could be elected. 
The sum of three thousand dollars was 
appropriated each year for the support 
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of the militia, and a State Military 
Board was first created. 

The act of 1861 made the tax for 
military fund 1-40 of one mill per cent., 
assessed upon the taxable property of 
the State. 

In 1862 the militia was completely 
reorganized. The active militia was to 
be known as the “State Troops,” a des- 
ignation that has continued almost to 
the present time. No officer could be 
commissioned without the certificate of 
the inspector or general of the State as 
to his fitness and qualifications after a 
full and fair examination. The company 
and regimental organization was made 
the same as that of the regular army. 

The breaking out of the Civil War 
found the militia in anything but an ef- 
fective condition. For 
years it had been labor- 
ing for a recognized 
footing among the insti- 
tutions of the State, and 
without success. The 
meager pittance of three 
thousand dollars a year 
allowed for its support 
shows the estimation in 
which it was held by 
the-State. The wonder 
now is that it existed at 
all. Yet poorly armed 
and equipped and ridi- 
culed, as it 
was, still it 
was an organ- 
ized body,and 
possessed in 
its ranks the 
material from 
which heroes 
are made. In- 
difference 
changed to re- 
spect, for it 
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COL. P. J. SHEAHAN. 


was at once 
seen that this 
uniformed 
and drilled 
militia was 
the nucleus, 
as militia 
ever will be, 
from which 
rallied the 
first regi- 
ments, 


COL. FRANK B. LYON, 
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Michigan’s available militia at that 
time consisted of twenty-eight com- 
panies of infantry, with an aggregate of 
one thousand two hundred and forty- 
one officers and men. To Colonel Cur- 
tenius, Adjutant-General of the State in 
1860, is due whatever of efficiency there 
may have existed in the militia at the 
breaking out of the war. His mantle 
fell upon the shoulders of General John 
Robertson, in 1861. To his ability and 
energy is due much of the present high 
standing of the militia. 

In a proclamation issued the sixteenth 

day of April, 1862, Governor Blair an- 
nounced the President’s call for military 
aid, andstated: “ The Adjutant-General 
of the State is authorized to accept the 
services of ten companies of infantry to 
be mustered into the service of the 
United States for three months. 
To this end the companies of the uni- 
formed volunteer militia of this State, 
that may desire to tender their services, 
will forthwith report to the 
Adjutant-General at Detroit. 

“Out of the whole number of com- 
panies the Adjutant-General will first 
select ten companies for immediate ser- 
vice.” 

Thus was given to the militia of the 
State the preference for service under 
the first call for troops, and as was ex- 
pected, this privilege was eagerly em- 
braced. Companies raced with each 
other to be the first to report, and bribes 
and persuasions were alike used by the 
late and unfortunate ones to induce the 
others to resign in their favor, but to 
the credit of the militia, without avail. 

The following named militia com- 
panies promptly reported under the 
above call, and form Michigan’s “ roll 
of honor”: Detroit Light Guard, Cap- 
tain Charles M. Lum; Jackson Greys, 
Captain William H. Withington; Cold- 
water Cadets, Captain Ebenezer Butter- 
worth; Manchester Union Guard, Cap- 
tain Isaac L. Clarkson; Steuben Guards, 
Captain William F. Roth; Michigan 
Huzzars, Captain Horace S. Roberts; 
= Oak Guard, Captain John C. Ab- 
bott; Ypsilanti Light Guard, Captain F. 
W. Whittlesey; Marshall Light Guard, 
Captain Deville Hubbard; Hardee Ca- 
dets, Captain Wm. H. Graves. 

Thirteen days after the issue of the 
Governor’s prociamation the above- 
named companies were organized as 
the First Regiment Michigan Infantry 


MAY. 


(798 strong), under Colonel Orlando B. 
Wilcox, an old officer of the army from 
1847 to 1857, and also since 1866 a dis- 
tinguished officer of the regular service. 

The names of all the officers and men 
of this gallant regiment are inscribed on 
the roll of heroes who fought for the 
honor of their State and nation, and 
will go down to posterity as a sacred 
legacy. 

The personne! of this regiment was 
of a very high standard. Composed of 
young men of respectability, of various 
trades, possessed of a_ considerable 
knowledge of drill and discipline, such 
as would be expected of militia men, it 
had also derived great benefit from its 
association with regular troops, and was 
therefore in a condition to serve as a 
model for other regiments to follow. 
As an argument of great weight against 
those who claim that our militia is not 
our “ bulwark in war and our safeguard 
in peace,” it may be stated that in con- 
sequence of the proper training this 
regiment had received as militia, its 
effectiveness was at once recognized, 
and it was frequently called upon to 
furnish officers from its ranks, not only 
for its own companies, but for other 
regiments—the “ Detroit Light Guard 
alone having supplied over thirty of- 
ficers, while the other companies fur- 
nished their proportion.” 

After the close of the war, the State, 
with the country at large, sought rest 
and quiet, and very little was done in 
military matters for several years. 

In 1873 a law was passed reducing 
the number of infantry companies, and 
providing that the State troops should 
be composed of “not exceeding twelve 
companies of infantry prior to the first 
day of January, 1874, and the number 
of companies may be increased at the 
rate of four companies each year there- 
after, until the full number of twenty- 
four shall be reached.” 

In 1885 the number of companies of 
infantry was increased to thirty-six, and 
again in 1891 to forty, the present 
strength of the Michigan State Troops. 
These forty companies are divided into 
five regiments of eight companies each, 
and each regiment into two battalions, 
all forming the “First Brigade.” 

Each regiment consists of one colonel, 
one lieutenant-colonel, two majors, one 
chaplain, one adjutant, one quarter- 
master, one sergeant-major, one quarter- 
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master - ser- 
geant, one 
hospital 
steward and 
one color 
sergeant; 
and each 
company 
consists of 
one captain, 
one first 
and one sec- 
ond lieuten- 
ant, five ser- 





LT.-COL. F, 


H, CASE. 








geants, eight 
corporals 
and not less 
than thirty- 
two, nor 
more than 
seventy pri- 
vates, 

In each 
regiment the 
senior major 
commands 
the first battalion, and the junior 
major the second; and battalion 
adjutants are detailed for duty. 

The “First Brigade” is eom- 
manded by Brig.-Gen. Elmer W. 
Bowen (see Outine for April, 
page 78), with headquarters at 


LT.-COL. F. SHUBEL, JR. 
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Lieut. Michael Sanwald, adjutant; First 
Lieut. Charles H. Ruhl, R. Q. M. 
Second Infantry (organized July 6, 
1874), Headquarters, Grand Rapids — 
Colonel Charles H. Rose; Lieutenant- 
Colonel Fred. H. Case; Major Fred. A. 
Mansfield ; Major Charles S. Stuart ; 
Major Leonidas E. Best, surgeon ; Cap- 
tain Lawrence D. Knowles, ass’t sur- 
geon; Captain Thomas G. Smith, chap- 


lain; First Lieut. Albert J. Giddings, 
adjutant; First Lieut. William L. 
White, R. Q. M. 


Third Infantry (organized May 19, 
1876), Headquarters, Bay City—Colonel 
Charles R. Hawley ; Lieutenant-Colonel 
Charles L. Boynton; Major Frederick J. 
Schmidt ; Major Paul M. Roth : Major 
Arthur Wilkinson, surgeon ; Captain 
Arthur M. Hawk, ass’t surgeon ; Cap- 
tain Thomas W. McLean, chaplain ; 
First Lieut. Frank H. 
Burton, adjutant; 
First Lieut. William 
N. McLennan, R. 
Q. M. 

Fourth Infantry 
(organized July 3, 
1885), Headquarters, 
Detroit—Col. Patrick 
J. Sheahan ; Lieuten- 
ant-Col. George W. 
Corns; Major Charles 
E. Richmond ; Major 
Martin G. Borgman ; 


Ypsilanti. General Bowen was ,+.cot. cuas. M. HEMPHILL. : a 5 
ssaateend November first, 1892, Major a F. 
from the coloneley of the First Regi- E wards, sur- 
ment, and has had a long experience geon ; Captain 
with the militia. He relieved Gen. W illiam M. 
Eugene Robinson (see Ovrinc for Harvey, ass’t. 

surgeon ; Cap- 


April, page 78), an officer of long and 
brilliant service, a strict disciplina- 
rian, and idolized by the men of his 
command. 

The brigade staff consists of one as- 
sistant adjutant-general, one assistant 
inspector - general, one assistant quar- 
termaster- general, with rank of lieu- 
tenant-colonel, and two aids-de-camp, 
with rank of captain. 

The following are the field and staff 
officers of the different regiments : 


First Infantry (organized July 6, 
1874), Headquarters, Jackson—Colonel 
John E. Tyrrell; Lieutenant - Colonel 
Fred. Shubel, Jr.; Major Seymour 


Howell ; Major John P. Sanford; Major 
Martin L. Belser, surgeon ; Captain 
William B. Watts, ass’t surgeon ; Cap- 
tain Elbridge W. White, chaplain ; First 


tain John Mun- 
day, chaplain ; 
First Lieut. 
Charles S. Bax- 
ter, adjutant ; 
First Lieut. 






LT.-COL. C. L. BOYNTON 
Joseph Thiery,R. 
Q. M. 

Fifth Infantry 
(organized Nov. 
28, 1891), Head- 
quarters, Calu- 
met— Colonel 
Frank B. Lyon; 
Lieutenant - Col. 


LT.-COL. JOHN R. BENNETT. 
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John R. Bennett ; Major Paul J. Peter- The Fourth Regiment is particularly 
mann; Major Edward F. Douglass; fortunate in this respect, having seven 
Major John A. McLeod, surgeon; of its eight companies located in De- 
Captain Walter R. Hicks, ass’t sur- troit, and the other one thirty miles 
geon; Captain Sherwood Roosevelt, away. These companies are therefore 
chaplain; First Lieut. James M. Mer- able to meet frequently, and become 
ton, adjutant; First Lieut. Edward R. familiar with battalion and regimental 
Wheeler, R. Q. M. formation, an advantage not often en- 

The companies of each regiment are joyed by the other regiments, and the 
stationed in the immediate vicinity of great benefit derived is very noticeable 
regimental headquarters. at the annual encampments. 


To be continued, 
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OFFICERS 3D INFANTRY, BATTLE CREEK, 1890. 


ANTICIPATION. 
BY CLIFFORD TREMBLY. 


«’ OW longer, lighter, grows the balmy day, 
N And w hispers of the hz appy times to be: 
The streams and rills from Winter's clasp are free 
And once more gladly sing along their way 
To lose, at last, their own identity. 

From out its case the slender rod we bring, 

And test the strength of silk and linen string ; 
Then fancy we can feel the merry spray 
Dash in our face, and tauter grow the line, 

And cautious, lest in haste we lose the prize, 
We play the saucy gamester on the twine 

And wait to take him by complete surprise, 
Like merry, romping boys it makes us feel 
To hear the click, click, of the spinning reel! 
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(See “* The Birch-bark Canoe,”’ Z. 788.) 
THE VOYAGEURS' LOVED CRAFT. 
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